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THE REVOLT AGAINST MR. GLADSTONE. 


BY A. MILNER. 


THERE is an inclination in some quarters favourable to the 
Unionist Liberals to look with rather qualified pleasure upon 
the result of the General Election. Nothing could be more un- 
reasonable and ungrateful than such discontent. If there be any 
politicians, who can afford to regard the recent contest with un- 
mixed pride and satisfaction, they are the “ traitors to their party,” 
who have just saved the country from a venture of unparalleled 
rashness, and the name of Liberal from becoming synonymous 
with time-server and turncoat—the small but determined band, 
of whom Mr. Gladstone and his myrmidons were going to make 
such short work three weeks ago, but who now hold in their 
hands the fate of parties and the destiny of the empire. No 
matter that the Conservatives have achieved, to the common 
eye, a more Conspicuous success, and have won seats by the 
handful, while their Liberal coadjutors have been reduced from 
93 to 77, or, excluding waverers, to 70. The Unionist Liberals 
may look with equanimity upon an access of Conservative 
strength, which is one of the necessary conditions of their own 
supremacy. They may well acquiesce in the instalment of the 
Conservatives in office when they themselves hold the balance 
of power. Recent history has shown us, in a manner not 
asily to be forgotten, how a party may be a small fraction of 
the House of Commons, and nevertheless dictate the course of 
legislation, and dominate the whole policy of the State. For six 
months past Mr. Parnell, with his eighty-six henchmen, has been 
the real arbiter of our netional fortunes ; while Mr. Gladstone, 
with several hundred followers, has been simply his head-agent. 
But the position of peculiar vantage occupied by Mr. Parnell in the 
late short-lived Parliament will now belong.to Lord Hartington, 
ina Parliament which is likely to be long-lived. The Unionist 
Liberals have succeeded the Parnellites as the makers of Minis- 
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tries. It is a momentous change. A national party, bound }y, 
every pledge of honour and of self-respect to use its-power in 
the interest of the country as a whole, and for no local or 
sectional object, has taken the place of a party of irreconcilable 
Particularists, with whom the absolute local independence of one 
portion of the kingdom, by whatever means attained and with 
whatever consequences attended, was the sole object of political 
effort. 

All the world is discussing what course the Unionist Liberals 
ought to pursue in this situation of peculiar influence and 
responsibility, and by what means they may best ensure the 
attainment of the objects which they have at heart. It is not for 
an obscure member of their party, like the present writer, to add 
one more voice to the Babel of counsellors. My object is a very 
different one ; not to forecast the future, but to put down, while 
they are yet fresh, some impressions of the past fight ; to record, 
as one of the rank and file, what it was for which we thoucht we 
were fighting. 

The Unionist Liberals have been twitted alternately with 
having no policy and with having halfa dozen. It is quite true 
that no leader of their party has yet produced a cut-and-dried 
scheme for the government of Ireland. But such schemes, as 
Mr. Gladstone has told us, can only be expected from a responsible 
Minister. It is equally true that the suggestions which the 
Unionist chiefs, especially Mr. Chamberlain, have from time to 
time thrown out in the course of debate, have not always been 
consistent with one another. But they have all at least been 
consistent with a few broad and intelligible principles, with 
certain indispensable conditions, which every system of extended 
self-government in Ireland ought in the judgment of Unionists t 
observe, and for not observing which Mr. Gladstone’s scheme 
seemed to them intolerable. Those conditions no threats and no 
cajolery could induce the genuine Unionists in any degree to 
relax, and rightly ; for the terms, to which they attached such 
vital importance, were no mere dictates of expediency. The) 
were high, and sacred obligations of duty and honour, which 
no statesman who regarded politics as something higher than a 
game of skill or a means of livelihood, having once recognised, 
could possibly abandon for any consideration of party loyalty or 
personal advantage. That there must be some effective common 
authority, besides the formal link of the Crown, to keep Ireland 
united to the rest of the kingdom; that there must be some real 
security for the protection of the minority in Ireland ; that the 
people of Great Britain have no right to shirk the duty of main- 
taining the elementary principles of civilised government in 
Ireland—these are the conditions for which Unionists have 
contended from the first, and which they still regard as 
axiomatic. 
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This attitude of the Unionist Liberals was dexterously 
obscured by the manner in which the question was put before 
the country : “ Are you, or are you not, in favour of allowing the 
Irish to manage their own affairs?’’ Under the cover of that 
formula it was hoped that every one, who was anxious to 
develop local self-government in Ireland, would rally to the 
standard of the Ministry. The great danger to the Unionist 
cause at the commencement of the struggle was, that this mis- 
leading statement of the question might be accepted by the 
electorate as accurate. The success of the Opposition depended 
upon the general recognition of the fact, that the issue was not 
whether the Irish should have greatly extended powers of local 
self-government, but whether the integrity of the State, the 
protection of the minority, and the collective responsibility of 
the peoples of the United Kingdom for the social order of every 
part of it, were to be regarded as fundamental conditions of any 
acceptable system of Home Rule. To what extent the Imperial 
Legislature and executive might delegate their powers to Irish 
local authorities was a question on which the Unionists did differ, 
and doubtless do differ, amongst themselves. But great as their 
differences may be, they are as nothing compared with the gulf 
which separates all shades of Unionists from those who, fully 
understanding its import, accept the policy of Mr. Gladstone. 

The one grand argument for that policy is that it satisfies the 
Irish Nationalists. The one profound conviction, on the other 
hand, which unites all true Unionists, is, that the immediate 
satisfaction of the Nationalist party, even if it included—which 
it plainly does not—the permanent satisfaction of Irish national 
sentiment, would be too dearly bought at the price offered by Mr. 
Gladstone. The complete practical severance of the government 
of the two countries, the abandonment of the Irish loyalists, the 
surrender of British responsibility for the maintenance in 
Ireland of the individual rights and liberties now enjoyed by 
every citizen of the United Kingdom—that is a sacrifice which 
the Unionists are not prepared to make, in order to appease 
Irish discontent, much less to procure a temporary relief from 
the annoyance of it. No doubt Mr. Gladstone was ever ready 
tu asseverate that his proposed settlement involved no such 
sacrifice. But he did not, he could not, go beyond asseveration. 
To the smashing arguments by which critics like Mr. Goschen 
and Mr. Chamberlain demonstrated that his measure really 
meant the complete surrender of British control over Ireland, he 
hever even attempted to give a serious answer. It was far easier 
to fall back upon fiery denunciations of the methods by which 
the Union was brought about, and soul-stirring appeals for 
“justice to Ireland” and “trust in the Irish people.” But the 
true issue, which might have been lost from sight behind the 
evasive rhetoric of the Prime Minister, was steadily dragged 
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into the open by the uncompromising intellectual honesty of 
Mr. Morley. If Mr. Gladstone can never help seeing things as 
he wishes ‘them to be, Mr. Morley can as little help seeing them 
as they really are. He is the one minister who has advocated 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy on its merits, and his advocacy of it, there- 
fore, has presented the most complete contrast to that of Mr. 
Gladstone himself. The statesman, who had understood and 
sympathised with Home Rule for years, was quite ~— le to take 
that roseate view of it, which was so easily adopted or professed 
by politicians who up to last Christmas had bane steadily 
resisting and denouncing Home Rule. And what he was too 
clear-minded not to see, Mr. Morley was too downright not to 
express. He, at any rate, was guiltless of any attempt to conceal 
the magnitude of the proposed ‘surrender, or to attach a fictitious 
value to the formal safeguards which were intended to render j 
palatable. His arguments were untainted by the “ mca 
optimism,’’—the disingenuous effort to minimise the issue, which 
formed so exasper ating a feature of much Ministerial rhetoric. 
“Your attempt to govern Ireland ’’—such was, in effect, his 
appeal to the British people—“ has lamentably failed. The 
rebels, with whom you have been wrestling so long, have fairly 
beaten you. If you believe in government at all, you are bound 
to stand aside and let them try ‘to govern. And since it is your 
duty to surrender, have the courage and the good sense to 
surrender openly, unreservedly, and at once. You may frame all 
sorts of ideal systems of local government for Ireland, which will 
satisfy your high @ priori conditions, but they will all have this 
fatal defect, that they will not satisfy the majority of the Inish 
people. Nothing but absolute unrestricted control of everything 
and everybody in Ireland will satisfy that majority, and without 
their consent no system of government, however just in itself, 
will work.” And once eranted that the approval of the 
majority in Ireland was the supreme object to be pursued, Mr. 
Morley’s contention was unauswerable. But that is just what 
the Unionists are not prepared to grant. In their opinion . the 
Imperial Parliament has a higher duty than to provide every 
portion of the kingdom with the form of self-coverument most 
acceptable to the ‘majority of its inhabitants. It has to protect 
minorities from local tyranny, and to look to the security of the 
realm as a whole. Once convince Unionists that a Nationalist 
Government in Ireland would not involve danger to the Empire, 
and, above all, would not transgress the broad principles of 
justice and individual rights, which are the distinctive feature of 
a civilised community, and no pedantic reverence for a particular 
form of union will prevent their becoming converts to Home 
Rule. But while they are not convinced of these things, it 1s 
vain to tell them that nothing less than Home Rule will 
conciliate the Nationalist majority. They would rather a 
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thousand times go on as we are going, with all the misery and 
annoyance of the open sore in Ireland, than submit to the 
disgrace and disaster of having to look on while the new 
Government of Ireland confiscated property, or violated contracts, 
or pauperised the more backward parts of Ireland out of taxes 
extorted from the more prosperous. 

And this unwillingness on the part of the Unionists simply to 
wash their hands of Ireland is heightened when we consider the 
character of the minority whom we are asked to abandon. Who 
would be the sufferers, if the Irish Nationalist party were to 
practise, as rulers, the doctrines which they have preached as 
rebels? The sufferers would be the friends and adherents of 
Great Britain in lreland, the men whom our past policy has con- 
strained or encouraged to make enemies of the people, to whose 
uncontrolled authority we should now be subjecting them. No- 
thing, I believe, has exercised a greater influence in turning 
Englishmen away from Home Rule than their feeling of repug- 
nance to the thought of so cowardly a desertion. It is not 
surprising, if we have had enough, as a nation, of the sort of 
generosity which atones for past wrongdoing by the sacrifice of 
innocent third parties. We once thought it magnificent to show 
our contrition for bullying the Boers by abandoning the native 
inhabitants of the Transvaal, or to atone for our wanton attack 
upon the Soudanese by leaving them to wreak their vengeance on 
the “.friendlies.”” But when it was proposed to repeat these feats 
of magnanimous repentance on a grand scale at our very doors by 
the abandonment of the loyal population of Ireland, our capacity 
for cheap generosity broke down. To regard such treachery 
as something quite exceptionally noble and Christian was beyond 
even our ampie powers of self-deception. Nothing did the case 
of the Ministry more harm than the manner in which Mr. 
Gladstone trifled with the huge difficulty of Ulster. Nor could 
anything in truth have been more unprincipled than the disregard 
shown by all English Home Rulers to the protests and the 
anxiety of the Irish Liberals—some hundreds of thousands of 
people, who have ever been foremost in the struggle for Irish 
rights, and who are guilty of no offence either against Ireland or 
England, except that of having no representatives in Parliament 
to make injustice towards them inconvenient to high-minded 
statesmen. 

The duty of the Imperial Parliament to protect minorities 
against local tyranny, the recognition of its inalienable respon- 
sibility for the decent government of every portion of the Empire, 
—these alone were great objects to fight for. But they were not 
all, or nearly all, that was involved in the recent struggle. The 
Unionists entered into the fray, not so much, as I have striven to 
point out, against Home Rule in general, as against a Home Rule 
that did not fulfil certain conditions. But before they had been 
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long engaged they found themselves fighting for objects nearer 
and dearer to them, for objects of more transcendent importance 
than even the good government of Ireland. For if the proposals 
of the Ministry were crude and bad, the methods by which, and the 
spirit in which, it was sought to ram them down the throat of the 
nation were incomparably worse. So bad were they indeed, that 
it is not a paradox to say that, even if Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of 
Home Rule had really been the wisest devisable, it would be better 
for the State that it should be deferred for ten years than that 
it should have been carried now, through the means by which he 
and his faithful ones sought to carry it. The record of his and 
their tactics during the past nine months is a story of ever-increas- 
ing recklessness and ever-deepening discredit. 

Space forbids me to recall, even if my readers could possibly 
have forgotten, the manner in ‘which Home Rule was sprung upon 
the country last December. 

Not a word more on this point, therefore, nor even about what 
was yet more staggering than the volte face, how ever extraordinary, 
of a single man— VIZ. ,the wholesale conversion within the Liberal 
party which followed the discovery of its leader’s intentions. 
Since men were brought back into the fold of the true Church, in 
platoons, under the threats of the Inquisition, there has been 
nothing more miraculous than this widespread and simultaneous 
“finding of salvation.”’ But let that pass. If I refer to this 
pre- -historic event, it is only to recall the fact that, during all 
the distressing period in which Mr. Gladstone was maturing 
his Home Rule schemes, and the bulk of his party preparing to 
swallow whatever he might propose, the men to whom salvation 
came not so readily, the men who have since become the backbone 
of the Unionist ‘resistance, steadily refused to prejudge the 
yet unrevealed policy of the Prime Minister. They had their 
misgivings, no doubt, and they made no secret of them. Mr. 
Gladstone had been put into office by the Nationalists, and 
was known to be hand in glove with Mr. Parnell. It seemed 
impossible to doubt, under the circumstances, that the measure 
he meant to introduce would amount to a virtual concession of 
the whole Parnellite demand, which indeed—with the exception of 
the fiscal independence, which he was frightened into abandoning 
at the last moment—it presently turned out to be. Of course 
such suspicions were denounced as unworthy by the very people, 
who, as soon as they were proved to be true, made haste to show 
that the course, of which it had just now been wrong as much as 
to suspect Mr. Gladstone, was precisely the one course he ought 
to pursue. Despite these remonstrances the Unionist Liberals 
remained obstinately suspicious, but their secret distrust never 
led them to depart from their attitude of unprejudiced if uneasy 
expectation, until Mr. Gladstone had unfolded his scheme. 

It was only when that scheme was authoritatively revealed that 
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uneasy expectation made way for decided hostility. The measure 
seemed to Unionists more than equal to their worst forebodings. 
A country which Mr. Gladstone had himself described as being 
in the throes of a social revolution, was to be simply handed over 
to the revolutionists, irritated, but not restrained, by some of the 
most vexatious and illusory checks ever devised by the authors 
of paper constitutions. And when the probable consequences 
of such a course were pointed out by his critics, Mr. Gladstone 
had no answer, but an outburst of indignant eloquence against 
those who attributed to the Irish “a double dose of original 
sin.” His reply, on the first reading—one of his finest rhetorical 
efforts—was, in fact, the commencement of the career of pure 
demagogism, in which he has been engaged from that day to 
this. Such a method of dealing with the honest hesitations of 
men, who would have been only too glad to be convinced that 
Mr. Gladstone’s measure of “justice to Ireland”? would not be 
productive of worse injustices than any it sought to remove, was 
not only unwarrantable, but in the last degree ‘impolitic. And no 
less serious was the Prime Minister’s inability to assign any 
valid reason for his new policy, which had not existed equally 
when he appealed to the country in the previous autumn, and kept 
that. policy steadily in the background. To the objections felt 
against the Home Rule Bill in itself, there was thus added a 
grave constitutional objection against the method of its introduc- 
tion.: Here was a radical change in our national institutions, the 
vastest ever mooted in our time, brought in in the first months 
of a new Parliament, but of which, when that. Parliament was 
elected, the country had had no warning whatever. If such a 
proposal was to become law unchallenged, where would be the 
boasted stability of our institutions ? 

It is"a commonplace that England differs from almost every 
other State in having no fundamental laws. The greatest, no 
less than the most trivial change in our constitution, can be accom- 
plished by a simple Act of Parliament. When the ‘danger of such 
a condition of things has been pointed out, the answer has always 
been that our political habits rendered unnecessary any legal pre- 
cautions against revolutionary change. The English, - it was 
always said, are a conservative people. It is only after long 
discussions, in and out of Parliament, it is only after repeated 
opportunities for its consideration, that even a small constitutional 
innovation has a chance of becoming law. And such, as a matter 
of fact, has been our constant experience in the past. But what 
would have become of this tr: uditional security, if so colossal a 
novelty as the establishment of a practically independent Govern- 
ment in Ireland could have been rush« d through Parliament in a 
single session, within a few months of the first w hisper of such a 
revolution on the part of any responsible entero and without 
its ever having been considered by the country? That such a 
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surprise should for one moment have been possible is the strongest 
warning of the dangers of that servility of party spirit, which ai] 
but committed the late House of Commons to a policy utterly 
repugnant, as has now been clearly proved, to the wishes of the 
majority of the people. 

sy the time that Parliament adjourned for the Easter Recess 
it had become evident that, despite the phenomenal conversions 
of the preceding month or two, Home Rule was not going to win 
in a canter in the House of Commons. A good many Liberals 
were already in open opposition ; a still larger number had 
doubts, which they found great difficulty in digesting. Plainly, 
if Mr. Gladstone was to achieve his revolution with all the 
precipitancy that he considered essential, some extraordinary 
means must be resorted to to quicken the pace. It was then that, 
at a signal from headquarters, there came the great onrush of 
the party wirepullers. Argument had failed to convince the 
doubters. It remained to be seen what organisation could do 
to coerce them. And certainly the party machine enema 
splendidly to the call made upon it. Quatek as the beacon-tir 
flashed from height to height at the approach of the Arm ~ 
the mot d’ordre tlew round from Association to Association, and 
echoed back to headquarters in a perfect roar of votes of contfi- 
dence. Caucus called aloud to caucus from end to end of the 
country, till the voices of the dissatisfied Liberals were drowned 
amid the thunders of applause. They seemed to be an absolutely 
contemptible minority of an otherwise unanimous and enthusiastic 
party. In many cases this show of unanimity was so cowing, 
that the dissidents would not even venture to ficht. When, here 
and there, some stouter hearts did offer resistance, they were 
promptly borne down by overwhelming numbers, and trampled, 
to all appearance, out of political existence amid the derision of 
the conquerors. At the great meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation, only one member in twe nty could be got to vote, not 
for a resolution disapproving the policy of the Government,—that 
was not so much as attempted,—but for one reserving judgment 
on some of its features. At the London Liberal and Radical 
Council, at the London and Counties Liberal Union, the result 
was just the same. The janissaries of Liberalism carried every- 
thing before them at the first charge. The vehemence of the 
rec ently converted majority in their new doctrines, the intolerance 
and contempt with which they treated those who only ventured 
to uphol l what six months before had been the loudly professed 
creed of the whole party, were something almost past belief. It 
was a time to test the courage of the most fearless, to shake the 
faith of the stoutest believer in the future of democracy. But 
the trial of fire, while it broke down the opposition of all but the 
men of firmest principle, nerved these survivors to more desperate 
resistance. For the issue now involved a great deal more than 
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the Irish proposals of Mr. Gladstone. It was the stability of our 
whole political system, and the independence of public men; it was 
everything that gave security for the orderly and sober working 
of democratic institutions, which was now at stake. It was 
absolutely essential, if we were not to set the most fatal 
example to succeeding generations, that the great democracy 
should not begin its career by a great leap in the dark, that it 
should be forced to consider the new issue before deciding it, that 
its decision should be the result of deliberation and not of 
impulse. 

A great effort was all the more necessary, because the caucuses 
did not, as has frequently been asserted, entirely misrepresent 
the body of the electors behind them. It is a mistake to abuse 
the caucus. Some such organisation is absolutely necessary, if 
the various interests which every great party embraces are to 
be united for any common end, and the zeal of special sections 
for special objects is not to reduce all government to chaos. The 
real evil is, that the machinery which is absolutely necessary to 
check eccentricity, may so easily be used to kill independence. 
And if it is always foolish to abuse the caucus, it was unjust, in 
this particular instance, to picture it as striving to give a false im- 
pression of the opinions of those whom it professed to represent. 
The readiness with which the Liberal Associations made up 
their minds to go for Home Rule and Gladstone was only typical 
of the same readiness on the part of the great body of Liberal 
electors. That was just the most serious part of the matter. The 
real danger lay not in the supposed attempt of the caucuses to 
dictate to the electors, but in the real proneness of the electors to 
make up their minds upon authority and without thought. 
For that the new enthusiasm for Home Rule was based on any 
real conviction no man in his senses could believe. Genuine 
convictions do not spring up, like mushrooms, in a single night. 
Ifthe bulk of the Liberal party were ready to say and applaud 
in April the very opposite of what they had said and applauded 
in November, they might by chance be right in their new 
opinions, but those opinions in themselves could not possibly be 
of any value. No one with practical experience of a caucus is 
ignorant of the reluctance or inability to form an independent 
judgment, of the helpless reliance upon the lead of the party 
chiefs, which is the almost universal characteristic of its 
deliberations. But that helplessness and want of independence is 
only typical of a similar weakness in the bulk of the electorate. 
[tis this tendency which constitutes the great danger of demo- 
cratic politics, and imposes upon men, who can form opinions of 
their own, the necessity of being constantly on their guard against 
tevolution or dictatorship. It was this tendency which made it 
of such supreme importance, that on the first great question 
submitted to the country since the recent readjustment of political 
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power, the people should be compelled to think before they 
judged, that they should be forced to realise the scope and 
consequences of their action, and should not rush to great con- 
clusions in a fit of unreflecting sentiment. 

[t was thus for the supremacy of reason over impulse, for 
faithfulness to principle on the part of politicians, and for 
sobriety of jadgment on the part of the people, that the Unionist 
Liberals staked their political existence in the recent strugele, 
The result has shown how fully they were justified in their resolu- 
tion that the question s should be argued out, how greatly the 
deliberate judgment of the people may differ from its first hasty 
and unconsidered inclination. 

But before the struggle was over Mr. Gladstone’s method of 
warfare had threatened other things no less precious than the 
character of our public men for consistency and honour, and the 
capacity of the nation for the cool and dispassion: ute judgement of 
momentous issues. He was prepared, as it turned cut, to sacrifice 
more than that, in order that he might per fas et nefas carry 
Home Rule within a year of his first thought of introducing it. 
To gain that victory, he was prepared to stir the smouldering fire 
of class prejudice and class hi itred, and to excite an artificial 
feud between Hngland and other portions of Great Britain, besides 
aceravating that which alre ady exists between England and the 
Celtic majority in Ireland. If anything was needed to embitter 
the struggle against his autocracy and the servility of his 
followers, it was the famous appeal to the masses against the 
classes, which will give a long and evil notoriety to his manifesto 
of May 3rd. If anything is calculated to deepen the impression 
that he will now stick at nothing to secure a victory, it is the 
attempt in which he has of late been so sedulously engaged to 
blacken the character of his own country, and to represent. 
England—carefully excluding Scotland and Wales—as the cruel 
and deliberate oppressor of Ireland. That malignant suggestion 
is, of course, false—as false and as gratuitously mischievous as his 
previous effort to make out that it was the resistance of the 
upper and middle classes only which was thwarting himself and 
the “upright sense of the nation” in the noble — se of 
doing “ justice to Ireland.” But, while the earlier calumny has 
been refuted, and indeed rendered ridiculous by the result ot "the 
elections, the subtler poison of the later may remain to work 
serious mischief yet. It would indeed be incredible, if ‘every day 
did not produce a fresh Gladstonian document to prove it, that an 
English statesman could be driven by rage at a ayes reverse 
to damage his own country in the eyes of ignorant outsiders and 
of the a peasantry of Ireland by describing our treat- 
ment of the sister island in terms only applicable to the old | 
Turkish oben of Bulgaria. 

Did Mr. Gladstone not live so exclusively in the present, were 
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he not as insensible about the past as he is reckless of the future, 
mere self-respect would restrain him from using language about 
England and Ireland which, if true, reflects so damagingly upon 
aman who, for thirty years, has been as responsible as any one 
for the Irish policy of the Imperial Parliament. What account 
is taken in these philippics of the long efforts of the Liberal party 
togive Ireland all and more than all the political and social 
privileges of Englishmen and Scotchmen? What account is 
taken of the present deep desire not only of all Liberals, but 
practically of all the nation, to satisfy, by any means not plainly 
pregnant with injustice and disaster, the aspirations of Irish- 
men, of the profound longing for peace between the two countries 
by which we on our side are possessed? That peace Mr. Glad- 
stone’s efforts, first to bully and hustle his countrymen into con- 
ceding a form of Home Rule in which they had no confidence, 
and then to confirm Irishmen in their worst prejudices against 
England, have done much to render more difficult. But on the 
other hand the Unionist victor y, paradoxical as the remark may 
seem, has done something to bring it nearer. The Irish problem, 
no doubt, remains precisely where it was. A mere negative 


decision, like that just recorded at the polls, cannot in “itself 


contribute anything to the solution of this perennial difficulty. 
sut this much at least has been achieved, that it has now become 
evident that the people of Great Britain will neither be worried, 
nor cajoled, nor frightened into giving Ireland any measure of self. 
government which they cannot conscientiously approve.  Poli- 
ticians will henceforth be very careful how they seek to beat 
lown the British conscience by the Irish vote, to circumvent. it 
by unscrupulous party combinations, or to scare it into submission 
by suggestions of danger from the other side of the Atlantic. 
They will see the wisdom of seeking to convince the reason of the 
nation, instead of relying upon hollow phrases or on odious and 
irrelevant appeals to class prejudice. The defeat of the anti- 
English conspiracy in Ireland and America, and of the anti- 
uational maneeuvre in England itself, may yet hereafter appear 
to have been a necessary step in the adjustme nt of the relations 
between England and Ireland on a fair and permanent basis. 

And for the position of England among the nations, no less 
than for our political life at home, the Unionist victory is of 
incalculable value. Mr. Gladstone. of course, has convinced 
himself that all the civilised world is on his side. That a oreat 
portion of the world heartily enjoyed his abuse of his country, no 

one, who knows how popular any abuse of England always is in 
any quarters, will for a moment dispute. The bitter enemies of 
England throughout the world—and they are, unfortunately, 
nume rous—hav e doubtless felt ‘cordial sympathy” with the Prime 
Ministe rs epistolary invectives. But when we look to those 
loreigners who feel an affection for the English, or who, whether 
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they like us or not, are anxious, for their own sake, that England 
should not decline from her high place in the world, we observe 
very different sentiment. To them, almost without exce ption, t the 

result of the late elections appears of happy augury. They have 
not been without anxiety, for some time past, beat the Enelish 
should be declining from their old standard of sobriety, and 
patriotism, and resolution. and indeed there ten been Ey of 
incidents of late days to give strength to such a fear. But the 

experience of the last few weeks is, in their eyes, an encouraging 

indication, that we are, after all, not so different from what our 
fathers were. They recognise the old common sense, which insists 
on looking before it leaps, the old repugnance to anti-national 
combinations, the old resolution which, in the last resort, turns 
fiercely round, and presents an undaunted front to every enemy. 
The most gullible and longsuffering of peoples has once more 
shown the strange saving capacity of coming suddenly to an end 
of its patience and its gullibility, and making short work of 
those who have presumed on them. Perhaps, after all, we ought 
to be grateful to the men who have goaded us into showing, that 
we are still the same incorrigible old nation of which Mr. Glad- 
stone so greatly disapproves. 









































THE OUINCENTENARY OF HEIDELBERG 
UNIVERSITY. 


BY ERNEST C. THOMAS. 


Most travellers on their way to Switzerland have turned aside to 
visit Heidelberg, and though in their after-journeyings they may 
see many grander and sublimer spots, they will find few 
possessing a more delightful charm. ‘The situation of the town, 
hemmed in by the last spurs of the Odenwald, between which the 
green Neckar rushes rapidly over its bed of granite boulders, and 
overlooked by the lovely castle, is picturesque in the extreme, and 
very beautiful is the view over the fertile plain towards the Rhine 
fom the Altan, or the great terrace of the castle. To the 
‘charms of natural scenery the place adds the rich historic 
associations of one of the earliest seats of modern culture. Dur- 
ing the first week of this month Heidelberg celebrates the five 
hundredth anniversary of the foundation of its University, which 
is the oldest in the Deutsches Reich. Great will be the gathering 
of professors and of students; vast will be the quantities of 
Kheinwein and of beer consumed on this occasion ; and from ten 
thousand throats will ring the songs of student days and of the 
fatherland. Academic proceedings of a more dignified kind will 
not be wanting ; and a main feature of the celebration will be 
a grand historical procession, the design of which has been care- 
fully worked out by Professor Hoff, of the Karlsruhe School of 
Art, assisted by a number of artists. This will represent scenes 
from: the history of Heidelberg, beginning with the foundation 
ot the University in 1386. Other sections of the Festzug will 
represent the entry of Friedrich the. Victorious after the battle 
of Seckenheim in 1462 ; the brilliant age of art and science under 
the Elector Otto Heinrich in the middle of the sixteenth century ; 
the life of the joyous Pfalzers at the end of the same century ; 
the entry of the Elector Friedrich V. with his bride, the Princess 
Elizabeth of England, in 1613 ; the time of the Elector Karl 
Philipp, 1716-1742 ; the restoration of the University by Karl 
Friedrich, the Grand Duke of Baden, in 1803 ; concluding with 
the students of the nineteenth century, led by Burschenschafter 
ol the time of the wars of Liberation. 

The University of Heidelberg is not only the oldest, but one of 
the most famous of the German //ochschulen. Though from its 
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position near the Rhine it has been peculiarly subject to the 
misfortunes of war, its history pretty faithfully represents the 
general development of learning and culture in Ge ‘Tmany. 
Though its proximity to the Catholic populations of southery 
Germany has made it also subject to the contending interests of 
Protestants and Catholics, it is famous for its share in the work 
of the Reformation, and its assertion of moderate Calvinistic 
doctrines in the “ Heidelberg Catechism.” 

The rise of the German universities was one of the manifesta- 
tions of that practical spinit which arose in Germany after the 
decay of the imperial power. The great dynastic houses had 
patronised the poetry of the minstrels and the minnesingers. Wi . 
the development of the free cities and of the commercial spil 
the learning that found favour was that which seemed like te to 
be of direct service for the immediate ends of Church and State. 
In the year 1848—the dreadful year of the Black Death—was 
founded the University of Prague, while that of Vienna was 
founded in 1365. Heidelberg followed in 1386, Coiogne in 1388, 
and Erfurt in 1892. In the next century came Wiirzburg, in 
1402, Leipzig in 1409, Rostock in 1419 Greifswald in 1456, 
Freiburg in 1457, and Tiibingen in 1477. Marbure was founded 

| 
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in 1527, Konigsberg in 1544, Jena in 1558, Giessen in 1607, Kie 
in 1665, and Halle in 1697. Géttingen was not established unt 
1737, and was followed by Erlangen in 1748, and Miinster in 
1780. The other universities are quite modern. Berlin dates 
only from 1810, and Breslau from 1811, Bonn from 1818, and 
Munich from 1826. Strassburg, the youngest of all, dates from 
1872. All these universities still exist, with the exception o 
Cologne and Erfurt. 

The University of Heidelberg owed its foundation to the 
Elector Palatine Rupre cht I. He had conceived the design early 
in his long reign of sixty years, and had made efforts to carry it 
out: but the formal establishment took place in 1386. Pope 
Urban V1., in the document by which he gave his consent to the 
establishment, spee aks of “the healthy air and fertility of the 
surrounding country ” as particularly fitting Heidelberg to be “2 
universal spring of all the sciences.” He directed that the 
institution should be framed on the model of Paris, and that it 
should enjoy the same rights and privileges; and that its 
Chancellor should be the Provost of the Cathedral at Worms. 
The Elector called Marsilius von Inghen to be his adviser. He 
created four faculties, of theology, law, medicine, and that of the 
“artists” or “free arts,” the latter being divided into four 
nations. The direction of the whole was committed to a rector. 
to be elected by the art faculty four times a year. The Elector 
took the University under his special protection. He released 
all who attended the University from tolls and taxes on theit 
journey to and fro and during their stay. He made regulation 
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to the lodgings of the masters and students, and granted the 
control over these as well as over the book trade, a very 
important matter, to the rector and the procurators (or proctors) 
of the four nations. The inaugural ceremony took place in the 
Church of the Holy Ghost, in the market-place, on the 18th 
October, 1386. Lectures began on the following day, when 
Marsilius lectured on Logie. He had formerly belonged to the 
University of Paris, and came to Heidelberg to establish the 
faculty of arts, and was chosen as the first rector. His colleague 
was Heilmann Wunnenberg, of Worms, who lectured on 
Aristotle’s Physics ; while Reginald von Alna was the first 
Theological Professor. The best known of the three jurists 
was Johann von Noet, from Prague, who remained at Heidelberg 
for forty years. This made a staff of seven professors, which 
number was considerably increased in the following year. The 
faculty of arts was the most considerable in point of numbers. 
Until 1893 there was only one professor in the medical faculty. 
The reputation of Marsilius speedily attracted scholars; in the 
first year the members of the University numbered 624, and at 
Ruprecht’s death, in 1390, had increased to 1050. | His nephew, 
Ruprecht IT., steadily increased the revenues of the University, 
and in particular when he expelled the Jews from the town in 
1391, gave all their possessions, including their synagogue and 
twelve dwelling houses, to the University. Several large build- 
ings, as collegia for the several faculties, were erected by father 
and nephew; and in 1393 a collegium, on the model of the 
Sorbonne, was established by a bequest of the Provost, Conrad 
von Geylnhausen. In this building a home was found for the 
senate, the archives, and the library. The garden attached to 
it received the name of the “ Philosophical” garden. Ruprecht III. 
increased the incomes of the professors, and bestowed upon them 
important dignities in Church and State, which greatly increased 
the renown of the University. 

From the original foundation there had been two libraries, one 
tor the faculty of arts, and another for the three remaining facul- 
tes. They were largely increased by bequests from the Electors 
end from many of the officers and professors, and other libraries 
were formed. In particular a library was formed in the Stifts- 
kirche, which was largely increased by the Electors. In 1421 
Ludwig ITI. bequeathed his books to the University on condition 
that they should be kept in the castle. In 1482 the Elector 
Philipp, founded a library, with which*he united that of the Uni- 
versity, This library received large accessions, and about 1550 
the Elector Friedrich built, for the reception of the books, on the 
east side of the castle, what is still known as the Bibliotheks- 
thurm, Otto Heinrich, the Magnificent, while a young man in 
Palestine, collected many Greek and Orieutal manuscripts, and 
alter his accession sent Nicolas Cisner to France and Italy to 
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make fresh purchases. He also acquired the books of the dis. 
established monasteries, and all these collections he united with 
those in the Stiftsbibliothek. The collections were thenceforth 
known as the Electoral Library, or Bibliotheca Palatina. — [py 
1601 it received an important accession in the famous library of 
the monastery of Sponheim. | 

The early German Universities must not be supposed to have 
been homes of classical culture. They were devoted to the 
narrow needs of professional learning or the barren repetition of 
scholastic subtleties. The Renaissance had made its influence 
felt all over Europe before it could tind its way to Germany, and 
it was not until the days of the Elector Philipp the Candid that 
Heidelberg became a home of humanism. The ornaments of the 
University were also the ornaments of his brilliant court ; men 
like the Chancellor Theodoric von Plenningen, the famous Von 
Dalberg, Rudolf Agricola, John Reuchlin, Konrad Keltis, and 
John Gikolampadius. They were succeeded by men such as Simon 
Gryneeus and Jacob Micyllus ; but by this time the strife of the 
Reformation had come to interrupt the peaceful work of the 
Renaissance. It was during this period that Melanchthon matri- 
culated at Heidelberg as “ Philipp Swarzerd ” (1509), and a few 
years afterwards Martin Luther held his famous disputation there 
in the lecture-room of the Augustinians. Some time afterwards, 
the Augustinian monastery, having been gradually stripped of its 
members, was converted into the Collegium Sapientize for poor 
students. The revenues of some of the disestablished monasteries 
in the Rhemland were bestowed upon the University; but intel- 
lectually the University fell into decay, from which it was raised 
by Otto Heinrich, the Magnificent, the builder of that beautiful 
palace which still enchants the world, who vowed that he would 
restore the University, even if it cost him his last farthing. He 

called to his assistance Philip Melanchthon and the famous jurist 
and Aristotelian, Christopher Chemius, from Tiibingen, and. 
with their aid, and that of Peter Boquin and Jacob Micyllus, 
reorganised the whole system of the University. After a briet 
reign of three years he gave place to Friedrich ILI., the Pious, in 
whose time the University became a centre of Calvinism. He 
called to Heidelberg Kaspar Olevianus, of Treves, who suggested, 
and Zacharias Ursinus, of Breslau, who compiled, the famous 

“Heidelberg Catechism.”” Among the other famous professors of 
his time were Franciscus Balduinus, Wilhelm Xylander, Nikolaus 
Cisnerus, and Simon Gryneeus, the younger. 

The next chapter in the history of the University was one ot 
lamentation, and mourning, and woe. Its first troubles came on 
the accession of the Elector Ludwig VI., who was a zealous 
Lutheran, and tried in 1580 to force the Concordienbuch upon the 
professors under pain of losing all their rights. All the professors, 
except Ludovicus Gravius, refused to sign, and lost their offices. 
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So the University melted away ; new professors were appointed, 
but the students had gone. Duke John Casimir, the Elector’s 
brother, was, however, a Lutheran, and received all the professors, 
who found no shelter elsewhere, into an academy, which he formed 
under the name of the Casimirianum at Neustadt. On the 
Elector’s death Duke John vainly attempted to reconcile the 
two evangelical parties, and had to content himself with restoring 
the deprived professors. Under his fostering care the cause of 
learning and study revived ; and among the names of note in 
this period were those of Dion. Grothofredus, Friedrich Sylburgius, 
and Jan. Gruterus. | 

Fresh troubles, however, were to come through the Thirty 
Years’ War. When Tilly captured the town in 1622, the entire 
theological faculty was dismissed, though protection was promised 
to the other professors. The archives had been removed to 
Frankfurt for safety. But the greatest loss was inflicted upon 
the library. For five days it was a prey to the soldiery ; when 
the Papal Nuncio, who was at Regensberg, begged it of Duke 
Maximilian for the Vatican. ‘The wish was granted, and the 
Greek-born keeper of the Vatican library, Leo Allatius, super- 
intended the removal of the most valuable treasures of the 
collection. The precious burden, consisting of three thousand five 
hundred and twenty-seven manuscripts, was carried across the 
Alps on mules. 

After the peace of Westphalia (1648), the Elector Karl Ludwig 
took in hand the work of restoration, and called Spanheim, 
Freinsheim, Puffendorf, and Coccejus to fill chairs in the restored 
University. In 1686 the three hundredth anniversary of its 
foundation was celebrated with great ceremony. This was hardly 
over, When fresh troubles impended over the unhappy University 
in the war of the Orleans succession. Most of the professors took 
retuge in other lands, but Laurentius Crollius continued to lecture 
amidst the din of arms. 

On October 24th, 1688, the town and castle capitulated to the 
French. Everything was given up to destruction ; the walls and 
towers of the castle were blown up. When he left the town, the 
trench commander, Melac, set fire to it in two hundred places, 
and the most inhuman outrages were perpetrated on its un- 
fortunate inhabitants. Two years afterwards the town again 
became a prey to the French, and the scenes of devastation were 
renewed. The castle was again made a sport to the flames. It 
was, however, once again restored, and it was reserved for the 
pitiless elements to make of it the magnificent mass of ruins 
which still form the glory of Heidelberg and the admiration of 
every beholder. This was in 1764. 

During these scenes of conflict and rapine the University was 
temoved in 1694 to Frankfurt, and in 1698 to Weinheim. The 
archives were rescued by Fabricius, and transferred first to Frank- 
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furt, and thence to Marburg. The return to Heidelberg took 
place in 1700 ; and the Elector applied himself busily to reducing 
everything into order. He presented a considerable library, and 
erected the present University building on the ruins of its 
predecessor. In consequence of the Declaration of 1705, a two- 
fold theological faculty was formed—Catholic and Protestant 
To the former Jesuit professors were appointed, and a we 
Jesuit collegium was built. The professors of philosophy long 
continued to be almost.exclusively Jesuits, who taught a dry 
and profitless sc holastic philosophy, until better days dawned upon 
the University in the reign of the Elector Karl Theodor. Under 
his protecting hand arose a fresh outburst of intellectual activity, 
Additional professorships were founded for special de partments, 
particularly in jurisprudence and natural science. Observatories, 
museums, and laboratories were established. He also established 
chairs of political science and architecture. It was about this 
time that the very name “ esthetics’? was invented by reer) 
garten. He was specially anxious to abolish the old scholasti 
philosophy, and instructions were issued with a view to inaprove 
the mode of lecturmg. He secured to the University what was 
left of its revenues s, and added to them out of his own a yearl 
sum of 35,000 gulden. The new statutes were issued on the 
occasion of the four hundredth anniversary in 1786. The influence 
of the Jesuits was exerted still to the prejudice of the University ; 
and with such effect that, in 1782, the congregation of the 
mission, or the Lazarists, were invited from France into the 
Palatinate, and its members appointed to professorships. Though 
for the most part they spoke no German, there were men of 
ability among them, and their seminary for some time attained 
great popularity. It was, however, but shortlived ; the juristic 
faculty in 1786 succeeded in excluding them from the Senate, 
and soon the University knew them no more. 

The French revolutionary war again plunged the affairs of the 
University into confusion. When the French became masters of 
the Upper Rhine, nearly everything the University owned, cot- 
sisting chiefly of lands on the left bank of the Rhine, was lost. 

At the peace of Luneville, in 1801, the Palatinate was 
annexed to the House of Baden. The University found a 
saviour in Prince Karl Friedrich, who came to its aid, and 
allotted it a revenue of 50,000 gulden. The whole of its 
arrangements were reorganised, and it was named after its first 
and its last founders, “ Universitas Ruperto-Carolina.”’ The 
reigning Grand Duke of Baden —" since then held the office 0! 
“ Rector Magnificentissimus,” or Chancellor of the University, 
and is represented by a none ted chosen annually from amongst 
themselves by the professors, and holding a similar precedenc 
over all authorities to that of the Vice-Chancellor at Oxford oF 
Cambridge. The University of Heidelberg thus entered upon & 
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fresh career of uninterrupted prosperity, and long would need to 
be the bede-roll that should exhaust the list of its distinguished 
professors during the present century. The names of Schlosser, 
Gervinus, Creutzer, Mittermaier, Zachariii, Boeckh, Bunsen, 
Kirchhoff, Haiisser, Bluntschli, Helmholtz, Hausrath, Vangerow, 
Schenkel, Kuno Fischer, Wundt, and Zeller—are they not 
familiar to all who have watched the immense development of 
« Wissenschaft ’? in the broadest sense which has been taken 
since the close of the great Continental wars ? 

Though the University itself suffered so severely, its library 
derived some benefit from the European rearrangements of 1815. 
We have told how the Bibliotheca Palatina suffered from the 
cul jidity of the Vatican in 1623. All the efforts of Ezechiel 

eeaietio to secure the return of these precious manuscripts 
xe spent in vain. When the German Sovereigns in 1815 
demanded the return of the art and literary treasures that had 
been carried off to France, the Heidelberg University thought it 
a favourable season to ask for the return of what they had been 
called upon to sacrifice to the jus belli. Of 500 manuscripts carried 
- from the Vatican by the French to Paris, thirty-eight could 
be shown to have formed part of the Palatine library. They 
were accordingly now restored to Heidelberg. To succeed at the 
Vatican was more difficult ; but the attempt was made, and 848 
—, chiefly in German, with a few re ‘lating to the affairs 
of the University in Latin, were at last restored to the Palatinate. 
The Vatican still retains over 2,500 manuscripts, where they lurk 
behind closed doors, and are, or were, almost inaccessible to human 
view. The University library now numbers nearly 400,000 volumes, 
without including 70,000 dissertations, 3,000 manuscripts, and 
1,000 charters, so that it is one of the most important collections 
in Germany. 

Germany is proud of its universities, and its professors are 
regarded as the true aristocracy of the country. Every true 
German heart will sympathise with “ Alt-Heidelberg” in the 
festivity of this jubilee, and the whole world will look on with 
interest. Amid the rush of every-day existence it is well that 
our thoughts should be from time to time directed to the sources 
of that intellectual culture which furnishes us with our highest 
ideals. In an age which prides itself upon its material progress, 
and rejoices in the accumulation of wealth, it is good for us to be 
reminded by such celebrations that the noblest end and aim of 


man’s endeavour is the increase of knowledge and the pursuit of 
truth, 






























A GLIMPSE OF AMERICA. 


BY LORD BRABAZON, 


How is it that so few Englishmen, and especially Englishwomen, 
of means visit the great continent of the West,—that vast land 
mainly inhabited by their own race,—where the English language 
relgns supreme, from the tropics of Mexico to the ice-bound 
regions of the Arctic circle, where the laws, the institutions, the 
religious denominations of Great Britain are re producec l, not 
necessarily in replica, but always after the spirit of the original 
model; where more than in any other portion of the elobe, Her 
Majesty’s colonies excepted, they will feel themselves at home, 
amidst their own kith and kin; and where the experiences of 
former travellers have shown, that, if they do not meet with a 
hospitality and courtesy out of measure to the merits of the 
recipient, they may rest assured that some grave fault must lie 
at their own doors ? 

The fear of the discomforts which sometimes attend a sea 
voyage, is doubtless in a great measure the cause why our country 
people, so proverbially famous for tr avelling by sea and by land, 
are not to be found during the holiday season in larger numbers 
on the other side of the Atlantic ; and yet this is not the whole 
reason, for English people are surely not worse sailors than the 
Americans. These latter think no more of running across to 
Europe than the former do of going to the Continent, whilst some 
Americans make it a regular practice to spend a few months, 
or even a few weeks, of every year in Europe. The United 
States, of course, cannot offer to the educated Englishman objects 
of such high historical or artistic interest as Europe does to the 
cultured American ; but history and art do not occupy the entire 
field of human interest andstudy. Pope tells us that the highest 
study of mankind is man, and if the dictum be true, America 
otters such a field of varied study as no other country can hope to 
rival. Sixty millions of people drawn from every country on the 
face of the earth are there to be seen, working out their own 
destiny, within the lines of, and subject to the all-prevailing 
influences of, an Anglo-Saxon civilisation. There are some who 
believe that this Anglo- Saxon civilisation has yet a great part t0 

play in other quar ters of the globe than in America, ~and to such 
it can be a matter of no small interest to see how the Aryan and 
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non-Aryan become absorbed in this vast conglomerate of nations, 

which, by intermixture and mutual pressure, is evolving a new 
order of men, to be perhaps the “Coming Race” of Lytton, the 
offspring of intelligence and progress, ar med with the invincible 
and deadly “ vril.” The United States offer a field of study 

which the statesman, or man of education, should not neglect. 

The high price of labour, and the necessity for economising time 
and human agency, forces the people of that countr y to turn their 
continual attention towards the improvement of all mechanical 
appliances for carrying on the work of life with the least outlay 
of human exertion. The man of commerce, the engineer, the 
farmer, the employer of labour, and all who have to cater to the 
wants of the public, will find a trip to America not only interest- 
ing but profitable. These may learn many a little hint, which, if 
they be men of sense, they will know how to adapt to the 
requirements of an older civilisation. Such adaptation, whilst 
putting money into their pockets, will probably add to the sum 
total of the general convenience and happiness. The ease with 
which, owing to the admirable railway arrangements in the 
United States, long journeys can be accomplished, and the mag- 
nificent and varied natural beauties of certain portions of the 
country, would, one would fancy, induce hundreds of pleasure- 
seekers and admirers of nature to turn their steps from the 
well-known paths, trodden by the common crowd of Europe, to 
the cafions of the western slopes, or to the virgin crags of the 
Rocky Mountains. But such is not the case. “The only well- 
to-do Englishmen who have invaded America in any numbers are 
the sportsmen, those of them at least who are not afraid of a little 
roughing it, and who prefer the freedom and excitement of a wild 
open-air life, in search of the buffalo or the prairie hen, to the 
tamer joys of a Norfolk preserve. It is remarkable that, although 
Americans have of late years known how to hold their own in 
sports and athletic pastimes with the best of our own men, they 
appear to be content to permit Englishmen to monopolise, to a 
great extent, the enjoyment to be found in their own unrivalled 
hunting-grounds of the West. It is not likely, however, that this 
indifference to the family preserves, on the part of the owners, 

will be of long duration. Let British guests or poachers make 
the most of their present pleasures, for they will not long be 
permitted to enjoy a monopoly of them. 

If America is a country worth being visited by the healthy and 
the strong, it has much to recommend it to the delicate and the 
invalid. The climate of Colorado rivals that of the Engadine in 
Switzerland, and softer breezes and a sun even brighter than that of 
the Riviera is to be found in the winter resorts of Georgia and 
Florida. To the overworked statesman and to the professional 
business man seeking rest and relaxation, America possesses this 
all-important advantave over the usual holiday resorts of England 
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or the Continent, that for at all events two weeks—one going to 
America and the other returning home—it is impossible for him 
to receive letters or telegrams, in addition to which the distance 
appears so great to the popular mind, that many correspondents 
will refrain from writing to him when in America, who would not 
hesitate to do so if he were at Paris, Cannes, or Rome. During 
this fortnight at sea he can obtain complete rest, unbroken by 
anxiety or care of any kind; he can recline on dec :k, smoke his 
cigar, or give himself up to the pleasures of a novel with the 
consciousness that this immunity from interruption is absolutely 

certain to last for a week at least. The man of medicine and he 
who has had the misfortune to have felt the pressure of life on an 
overworked nervous system can alone recognise the value of such 
rest and the happiness which it represents. 

The America of Dickens, and the America of to-day, are two 
widely different countries. It is the difference between the self- 
conceited, sensitive, half-formed hobbledehoy of sixteen, and the 
sober, experienced, sensible, full-grown man of thirty. 

The latter has entered the arena of life, has fought his battles, 
has acquired a knowledge of his own powers and of those of his 
rivals, knows his own strength, and is not blind to his weak- 
nesses. He is modest and ‘yet self-reliant, courteous but not 
servile, independent but not arrogant, conscious of strength but 
not aggressive—he has, in a word, established his position, and 1s 
not afraid of criticism. He can afford to recognise his faults and 
learn of his, neighbours, knowing that they may learn much 
of him. 

The writer has just returned from a visit to the Eastern States, 
He had not seen them for twenty-one years. During this period 
communication with Europe has been greatly facilitated, and has 
brought about many changes. 

In 1864 the sea passage » could not be accomplished in less than 
from ten to twelve days ; now the Cunard screw-steamer Ltrurid 
can make the same distance in six days and a few hours. The 
result of this has been to bring Europe nearer to America; and 
whilst America has unquestionably influenced European ile, 
European ideas have not been without influence in America. 

The two continents have acted and reacted one upon another. 
The progress made in America in art, architecture, and in the 
comforts, luxuries, and refinements of life is marked. The men 
are more cultivated. In 1864 it was a rare thing to find 
a man who was not engrossed in the pursuit of wealth 
and of wealth alone. Now other interests find their devotees. A 
leisured class has arisen, small in numbers but increasing. 
Literature, art, music, travel, and sport compete for attention, and 
obtain it. Politics are still in a great measure left to profes- 
sionals ; but, with the triumph of Civil Service reform, culture and 

refinement will doubtless come to the front in greater measure 
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0 than in the past. The spittoon of Dickens is disappearing, with 
n many another custom of doubtful propriety, popularly associated 
e in the British mind with the typical American, although a too 
8 indiscriminate desire for praise of national institutions, customs, 
Mt and scenery (inherited doubtless from ourselves) still occasionally 
g embarrasses the traveller who desires to unite just appreciation 
y with strict veracity. Life has become decidedly pleasanter for 
s the European traveller since the days of the novelist. The Pull- 
e man ear, with its luxuries and comforts ; the elevated railroad ; 
y the commodious street conveyances ; the magnificent steamers— 
e all contribute to his happiness. But has not the democratic 
" goddess been somewhat asleep of late years? Has she not 
h winked at some innovations of decidedly aristocratic origin ? 

The Pullman car can scarcely be said to be other than a first-class 
0 carriage under another denomination; and the liveried servants, 
- the splendid equipages of Newport, and the clubs of New York 
e and Boston, as well as the shooting and hunting preserves of fashion- 

able coteries, somewhat astonish a stranger, who comes with the 
5, notion that American institutions can find no room for the luxuries 
8 of European life. Let it not be thought though, that the golden 
, youth of America are less manly than their fathers. On the 
t contrary, the physique of the young man of the richer classes is 
t vastly improved. Athletic sports hold a much higher place in 
s American colleges than they used to do. Our universities and 
d athletic clubs have of late years been taught, by sharp ex- 
D periénce, that America can produce men capable of competing 

with them on equal terms in all sports in which Englishmen 
. formerly prided themselves as faciles prvncipes. More cultivated, 
dl gentleman-like, and well-built young fellows it would be difficult 
8 to meet than the alumni of Harvard, and doubtless the same may 

be said of other American universities. If luxury has increased, 
ho charity and the love of man has not diminished. The benevolence 
l and public spirit of wealthy men in the States is very marked. 
e There is hardly a county town of any size which cannot boast of 
| public institutions which it owes to the open-handed generosity of 


. its citizens. Gerard College, the Corcoran Gallery, the Tichnor 
Library, and the Agassiz Museum have a world-wide reputation ; 
and the names of Wolff, Dodge, Jesup, Emery, Brace, and of 
many other workers for the good of their fellow-creatures, are 
not unknown in this country. 

‘It would conduce greatly to the growth and perpetuation of 
kindly feeling between the two countries, and would, I believe, be 
of educational benefit to the young men of both nations, if 
England would sometimes send her young men to complete their 
education in an American university, and if America would 
occasionally reciprocate the compliment by sending hers to Eton 
and Harrow, or to Oxford and Cambridge. The gain would be a 
mutual one, for there are gaps in the educational system of each 
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country, which the other could fill. The nearer the two countries 
are brought together, the better for the world. The American 
and the Englishman are to be found in the front of life’s battle 
for progress and civilisation in every quarter of the globe. The 
English language, at this moment, will carry a man further than 
any other No other people would appear to equal this race 
in its colonising power, or in its power of absorption, and none, 
on the other hand, shows a greater power of resistance to its own 
absorption by other races. Looking ahead, therefore, through a 
vista of years, it would seem as if America and E ngland were 
destined to exert an influence in the world’s future history, far 
surpassing that which, in the past, has fallen to the lot of any 
single race of men. Their influences being world-wide, a conflict 
between these two powerful nations would mean greater suffer- 
ing to mankind than that perhaps between any other two people. 
The world, on the other hand, would be. vastly the gainer if Eng- 
land and America were always to be found on the side of progress 
and civilisation, advancing with equal steps towards the accom- 
plishment of the high purposes for which, in the providence of 
God, they would appear to be destined. 

Americans are sometimes heard to complain of the manners of 
a certain class of young Englishmen who ought to know better. 
They are accused of accepting American hospitality and of neg- 
iecting the conventionalities of dress and etiquette, which are 
customary in good European society. The American naturally 
resents the idea of an Englishman doing in America what he 
would not do at home, and very justly considers such action a 
want of proper respect towards his entertainers. It is hardly 
likely that any man, calling himself a gentleman, would deliber- 
ately wish to insult his host. It would be difficult to find a term 
too strong to characterise the atrocious nature of such an 
offence against good manners and gentlemanly breeding; the 
explanation is probably to be found in the crass ignorance in 
regard to all things connected with America, which is sometimes 
to be met with in England, even amongst the so-called educated 
classes. The ordinary Er iglishman’ S ideas about America are often 
hazy, and sometimes my thical. I hope the generation is now de- 
funct which was under the firm conviction that all Americans 
were black ; but there are, I fear, some still to be found, who, when 
they speak of America, picture to themselves a country in the 

mes stages of civilisation. This is not to be wondered at, 
mad we consider how meagre is the information imparted at 
English schools or colleges in regard to the history, geography, 
polities, or progress of this oreat country. The result of this 
is, that some Englishmen firmly believe that a dress-coat and a 
silk hat are unnecessary impediments to the trans-Atlantic 
tourist, and consequently scandalise their hosts by appearing at 
dinner-parties in shooting coats, and on Fifth Avenue in 
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knickerbockers. It is also difficult for them to realise that a 
black coat is de rigueur not only at New York, but in more 
than a score of other cities of the Union, and that Americans 
are even more particular than Englishmen with regard to the 
little conventionalities of society. The former are perhaps a 
little oversensitive upon some of these points; but this should 
make an Englishman only the more careful not to be guilty of any 
act which could be construed into want of respect for either the 
country or his hosts. The kindness, the hospitality, the courtesy 
which a traveller meets with in the States will make him 
anxious to do all he can to show his hosts that he is sensible of 
the trouble they have taken to make his stay in the country 
agreeable. There is a general disposition amongst all classes of 
Americans to be civil to Englishmen. On the street, in the cars, in 
the hotels, the traveller will often be astonished at the amount of 
trouble which the unknown American will voluntarily undertake 
in order to assist him, or to render his journey or sojourn in a place 
more agreeable. It is much to be feared that Englishmen do not 
always as readily put themselves out for Americans when they 
visit Great Britain. 

To Englishmen it is a matter of astonishment that so few 
Americans of wealth seem tg appreciate the pleasures of a country 
life. With the exception of a few places on the Hudson River, 
there are no residences which rise above the rank of large villas. 
This is the more extraordinary, as the number of Americans pos- 
sessing an annual income of over £20,000 is very large, and would 
probably be found to surpass those that England could produce. 
It is matter also of notoriety that she possesses millionaires whose 
incomes double and treble those of the plutocracy of Great Britain. 
These same men are content to spend thousands in erecting 
residences at Newport or Lenox, which they call “cottages,” 
sometimes (especially in the former place) on small plots of 
ground, hardly an acre in extent, and overlooked by their 
neighbours. For these little plots of ground they have to give 
exorbitant prices, sometimes even as much as £2,000 an acre, 
whilst within easy distance of New York and Boston there are 
vast tracts of the most beautiful, mountainous, well-wooded 
country, which can be bought for a song. In one of the most 
lovely districts of New Hampshire, land can be obtained for 
thirty shillings an acre. In many places, owing to the competi- 
tion of the West, the eastern farmers are throwing up their farms 
and migrating westwards. There being often no demand for 
these farms the lands are sometimes deserted, and can be obtained 
almost for the asking. 

The explanation given for the above state of things is, that 
social custom requires that every American, however wealthy, 
should be engaged in business, and he is consequently obliged to 


live within two or three hours by rail of New York or Boston, or 
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some large city. Another explanation given is the excessive 
heat of the inland country districts in summer, and the increase 
of malaria, but neither of these two latter reasons will hold good 
in the case of the mountainous districts of new Hampshire. — 

The educated American is often heard to lament his enforced 
exclusion from political life. As long as he lives exclusively iy 
the towns his vote will be lost and “his influence sw amped by 
numbers. As a gentleman in a country district, farming his own 
land, bringing capital and science to bear on the cultivation of 
the soil. improving the stock of his neighbourhood, and raising 
the tone of provincial society, his influence would be felt, and if 
a man of power, he would undoubtedly be elected to office with 
out having to undergo the ordeals from which so many refined 
and educated Americans shrink. 

America is decidedly a pleasant country for an English-man or 
woman to travel in. Our men have captured not a few of 
Columbia’s fairest daughters, but we seldom hear of an American 
marrying an Englishwoman. Perhaps as the ocean passage becomes 
quicker and easier, more of our own fair women will visit the great 
republic, and perhaps some of them may find occasion to stay 
there. Should Venus smile upon an amicable exchange of beauty 
between the two countries, it would be well for both. Let us 
continue to propitiate the fickle goddess, and perhaps her 
influence may bring about, more rapidly t than the nee. 


the Anglo-Saxon dream of the federation of the Enelish-speaku 
races. 
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TOPSYTURVYDOM. 


BY WILLIAM MACKAY. 


I. 


NoWHERE on “the whole round earth” can there be found 
a community so inherently incapable of self-government as the 
[rish community. Not easily governable by others, how could 
Ireland be expected to govern herself? This is one of those 
simple and apparent considerations which have been overlooked 
by eminent statesmen, whose arguments in favour of Hibernian 
autonomy have been gathered from history or imported from 
listant colonies. That, however, which escaped the notice of 
certain great political authorities, has become quite evident to the 
nation at large. Once more the common-sense of the people has 
asserted itself. A prodigious danger has been happily averted. 
The scare is over; but the problem remains. In most house- 
holds the day-nursery is an extremely interesting feature in the 
Jomestie economy. Its occupants are bright and sanguine. 
They are easily moved to laughter or to tears ; demonstrative in 
their affection, they are usually passionate in their aversions. 
The gaudy paintings on their walls they cherish as choice results 
of artistic genius. The puppets of their playtime they regard 
as sentient—a childish superstition that will be trodden down 
by the flying feet of time. Entertaining a secret liking for the 
nurses that rule their territory, they nevertheless find their 
enactments irksome, and in secret they put their curly heads 
together and plot against their authority. The boys of the settle- 
iment upstairs will now and then arrange a difference by a direct 
lefiance of the hymnal directions of Dr. Watts. The annexation 
ot an enemy’s drums and pop-guns is a common incident; and 
the maiming of animals in the Noah’s Ark of a neighbour is an 
otlence very prevalent in the child dominion. “ Boycotting” 
prevails to a really alarming extent in the nursery. The male 
inhabitants are remarkable for a certain rough gallantry towards 
their womankind; but they are apt to assert their authority 
vy the interception of sweetmeats or the confiscation of other 
comestibles. Now, notwithstanding the enterprising and engaging 
nature of the inmates of the nursery, it has not yet occurred to 
‘ane householders to confide to its infants the management of 
their own affairs in their own settlement. Their knowledge of 
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finance is as yet rudimentary. They cannot appreciate the exag 
difference between a sixpence and a sovereign. A week of child. 
management would land the nursery ina complicated bankruptey, 
Ww here no accounts were forthcoming. Disappointment would 
result in recrimination and strife. The din of civil war would 
make itself heard in other parts of the establishment. It jg 
anarchy. It is an intolerable shaking of 


“The pillars of domestic peace.” 


Ireland is a nursery of fractious children of varying ages and 
of various temperaments. Her people take their history from 
story-books, the pages of which rival the racy romance of “ Jack 
and the Beanstalk.” They live in an atmosphere of historical 
lies. They entertain an unreasoning hatred towards their only 
protector, and regard Britain as a bogey. They have before them 
always a vague but brilliant vision; and they call it National 
Indepe dence. What exact idea they attach to these words it 
is now more difficult than ever to determine. Their fuglemen 
have solemnly informed us that Mr. Gladstone's Bill granted the 
full measure of their desires. In that case their notion of national 
independence must be peculiar. for the dead Bill, although 
recognising the principle of separation, propose d to degrade 
Ireland from her place as an integral portion of a great empire 
into a carefully-guarded appanage of that power. Ireland dreams 
of national independence, and accepts, as the realisation of that 
dream, the part of a provincial tax-gatherer for England. Fo 
this, as for other Irish visions, we can but accept the explanation 
of a native bard— 

**¢ Dreams go by contraries,’ says Rory O’Moore.”’ 


Ireland is Topsyturvydom, and the doctrine of contraries has free 
course, and is clorified there. The minds of the masses are full of 
confusion and poetry. Evil is their good; and in the prosecution 
of their political mission they are constantly engaged in the act 
of self-intlhceted punishment. To apply a vulgar proverb, t 
Irishman is engaged in “ cutting off his nose to spite his face’ 
Take two instances of this national insanity. During the elec- 
tions just ended, the Irish Roman Catholic priests worked with 
an unmatched zeal for the Nationalist candidates. They spoke on 
platforms, and gor to the Catholic faithful the politics 


programme of : Protestant dictator. They canvassed in al 
directions. They watched the polling : booths with untiring vig ‘- 
lance. They convey ed reluctant or half-sober voters to the 


poll. And all to what end? To assist a socialistic movement: 
to give impetus to a wave of revolution which, if permitted to 
flow, would sweep the descendant of Peter from the rock upon 
which he is founded. At the Vatican, indeed, this possibility 1S 
clearly understood. But the Irish priests, acting in accord- 
ance with the immutable principles of Topsyturvydom, are 
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working heart and soul for the progress of Socialism and the 
‘iture annihilation of Holy Church. The priests cut rods to 
Jagellate themselves withal. The people take their cue from 
their ghostly advisers. They are doing political penance with 
all the fervour of Eastern devotees. For the sake of that glorious 
but quite impalpable thing known as the Cause, they fast, they 
starve, they clothe themselves with rags. Take the case of 
a village tradesman imbued with patriotic fervour and under the 
Jomination of “ the League.” He receives an intimation that he 
must discontinue supplying the squire and the rector with goods. 
He accedes—perforce—to that demand. It is all for the good of 
the Cause and the glory of Old Ireland. The Cause and Old 
Ireland are no doubt greatly benetited ; the rector and the squire 
are probably put to some temporary inconvenience. But the 
real victim is the patriotic huckster. He sacrifices his profits to 
his principles. Stores are obtained from a distance. Money that 
might circulate in the village goes to wealthier dealers in larger 
towns; and the hungry family of the local tradesman may feed 
upon the intellectual features of Mr. Parnell and Archbishop 
Walsh, whose portraits hang framed and highly coloured over the 
mantelpiece ; or they may stay their appetites upon such pabu- 
lum as is afforded in United Ireland, where, among other items, 
they will read with a thrill of patriotic pride how many thousand 
dollars America has remitted during the past week for the high 
and holy purpose of maintaining The O’Bletherumskite while he 
discharges his duties in the Imperial Parliament. This is, indeed, 
a consolation—in Topsyturvydom: where patriotism may be 
evidenced in the refusal to submit a red herring to the indignity 
of exchange and barter, and where political principles are now 
and then assisted by the mutilation of the beasts of the field. 


II, 


A thorough comprehension of the Irish character must accom- 
pany any successful attempt to deal with the Irish problem ; 
and as statesmen seem to find the Irish character incompre- 
hensible, the time for the final settlement of Hibernian grievances 
may be regarded as indefinitely postponed. Mr. Disraeli properly 
appreciated the enormous difficulties of the case, and shrank from 
the encounter. He declined to accept seriously the deliverances 
of the Hereditary Bondsman. He dismissed him from con- 
sideration in contemptuous epigrams; spoke of him as a creature 
morbidly affected by the influences- of a melancholy ocean ; and 
drew an amusing but fanciful picture of the patriot driven by floods 
trom his fields, and talking treason with other bondsmen because 
he had nothing better todo. Mr. Gladstone, being above all things 
earnest and sanguine, severely deprecated this sort of policy. He 
tackled the difficulty with characteristic contidence, and proposed to 
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lay the demon of disaffection with a Church Disestablishment Bij] 
That much-vaunted measure was passed, and in due time declared 
by the Hereditary Bondsman to be ridiculously inadequate. Since 
that time the heroic legislator has been engaged in the manufacture 
of other Bills, each in its turn supposed to contain the element 
of finality. At last, having enfranchised and redistributed these 
clamorous infants, self-government for the nursery was in. 
peratively demanded; and in an attempt to grant this great boon 
Mr. Gladstone broke up his party, and ended his own political 
existence in the hopeless depths of an Irish bog. Mr. Disraeli was 
a. judge of human character, and, failing to fathom the workings 
of the Hibernian mind, abstained lar gely from attempts to legislate 
for Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, who is no ) judge of character at all 
arms himself with the solemnly-delivered opinions of eighty-five 
salaried bondsmen; with extracts from historical class books, 
particularly marking the chapters dealing with Pitt and Grattan: 
with a mass of the most formidable statistics obtainable, and comes 
down to the House with yet another Bill. About the “ finality ” 
of the Home Rule measure there is really no doubt whatever. 
This statement is enthusiastically applauded by the gentlemen 
from Irelan hom is laughing in his sleeve. The 
Prime Minister, however, accepts these demonstrations in the 
utmost good faith. The result we have seen. That result 
included, among other things, the ruin of a splendid reputation, 
and the rending of the great Liberal party. 

If, however, there be any failure on the part of statesmen on 
this side of: the Channel to understand the Irish character, it is 
completely comprehended by the native wire-pullers. Ireland is 
the happy hunting-ground of the political agitator. He under- 
stands that the inhabitants of Topsyturvydom are but ill-con- 
ditioned children of a larger growth. Upon that knowledge he 
lives and thrives. Ardent, impressionable, and imaginative, the 
Irishman is easily affected by fervid oratory, by “impassioned 
versification, and by the uncontrolled and lurid leaders in the 
National newspapers. He is vain and impetuous, and will, 
therefore, not only accept with willing ears glowing accounts of 
personal and national wrongs, but will gallantly hasten to avenge 
and redress them, if it be only by cutting the tail off his neigh- 
bour’s cow. He is generally in extremes. He loves you with 
an unexampled devotion, or he hates you with an unmatched 
malice. He is easily moved to laughter or to tears. That he is 
endowed with humour goes without the saying ; and as a capacity 
for pathos invariably accompanies the gift of humour, the source 
of the laughter and the tears is herein ascertained, His reason 
is liable to be swept away by his passion ; a circumstance which 1s 
nicely calenlated upon by his political guides. The speeches, mani- 
festoes, lyrics, and leading articles of these gentlemen are duly 
manipulated in accordance with this mental peculiarity. The fire 
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of their oratory is an educated inspiration. The superstitions of the 
Irishman are deeply rooted ; his ignorance is apparently hopeless. 
These also are valuable endowments for the agitator to count upon. 
| have seen it stated in many places that laziness is an inherent 
vice of the Irish. I cannot accept that view. Transplanted to 
another soil, surrounded by other circumstances, the Irishman has 
proved himself an industrious and successful citizen. His want 
of enterprise in his own land is notorious, but it is accountable. 
What else are we to expect in Topsyturvydom? At home he is 
in a chronically unsettled state. There is as yet no legitimate 
outlet for his ambition. When he obtains his National 
Independence—then he will buckle to with a will. For with the 
realisation of that dream will come peace and plenty, and the 
prophesied increase of his corn and his wine. Till that day is 
ushered in by “ rosy-fingered Dawn, the Goddess of the Morning,” 
his energies must be devoted to the advancement of the Cause, 
and the fields may wait. Expressed in language less figurative, 
the position of the Irish peasant is this: the contributions 
demanded from him for the support of Holy Church on the one 
hand and the National League on the other are so considerable 
and so continuous, that he is given no chance of “making 
a stocking” for his family, even when, in accordance with the 
- advice of the Irish Vehmgerichte, he pays no rent. He is the 
most “requisitioned” man in Europe. He sows that others 
may reap. It is not the melancholy occan that affects his 
spirits. Nor do the floods on his fields drive him to talk 
treason at the top of a “boreen.” It is the hard fact that he has 
to share with others the results of his toil. Is it so astonishing, 
then, that the Irish peasant should be careless, half-hearted, or 
intermittent in his labours? ‘The vice is not inherent. What 
he is, the patriots have made him. ‘To us he presents a nature 
curiously complex and sullenly suspicious. To them he discloses 
a character of singular simplicity—of absolute trustfulness. 
Before we can deal with Irishmen we must be in possession 
of the advantage now monopolised by the professional agitators. 
We must gain their confidence. To accomplish that we must 
understand the national character. Till that desirable but 
probably remote period is reached, an experimental legislation 
will be worse than useless ; and the nursery must be governed 
on those humane but well-defined principles which underlie 
nursery government in general. Left to govern herself, Ireland 
Would inevitably adopt those Topsyturvy ideas which are now 
largely acted upon in the conduct of her internal parochial and 
political affairs. 


{il. 


_ In the capital city of Ireland one encounters at every step 
Instances of the absurdity and perversity of her patriot sons. 
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When last I visited Dublin the Corporation of that capital Was 
suffering from a more than usually severe attack of national fevey 
It had taken the violent and unexpected turn of renaming the 
principal streets of the metropolis. The Dublin Town Counei] 
is patriotic to its heart’s core. The late Mr. Carey was, it will be 
recollected, a member of that representative body. That gentle. 
man’s unhappy notoriety in connection with the Phoenix Park 
assassinations will be fresh in the public mind. His subsequent 
adventures by land and by sea; the cool and characteristic sale of 
his accomplices to the Government of the tyrannical Sassenach: 
his tragic end on the high seas;—he was done to death by the 
Avenger of Blood ;—all these incidents are a part of Trish history. 
Other devoted patriots survive. Indeed, the sentiments of the 
civic representatives are proclaimed to all the world. The green 
flag bearing the harp without the crown floats over the Mansion 
House i in Dawson Street, and waves above the City Hall in Dame 
Street. Mr. T. D. Sullivan, M.P., is Lord Mayor of Dublin. Asa 
poet and Parliament man there can be no doubt at all about the 
purity of his patriotism. Surrounded by other ardent spirits, he 
has probably tound that the subjects of paving and lighting are 
monotonous and sterile themes, best dealt with by small commit- 
tees. In some such frame of mind the City Fathers set about 
reforming the nomenclature of the Dublin streets. Nor was their 
zeal to be sated by a fresh baptism of slums, or blind alleys, or 
pestilential byeways. Their object being to obliterate the traces 
of Saxon thrall and to endow their “dear dirty Dublin” with 
names associated with the Cause, they commenced with their 
principal thoroughfare. And an edict of the council was solemnly 
promulgated, whereby Sackville Street was hereafter to be known 
to all men as O'Connell Street. Now Sackville Street is a 
thoroughfare of great breadth and beauty. The Post Office 
stands here; Nelson’s Pillar towers above its ample space. More- 
over, its chief inhabitants are shopkeepers, whose wares are vended | 
impartially to Celt and Saxon. These worthy burgesses, regard- 
ing affairs in their own sordid and commercial way, received 
unfavourably the patriotic proposals of the council. “They even 
went the length of appealing to the courts. The courts decided 
the right of the shopkeepers to retain their badge of slavery, and 

Sackville Street remains Sackville Street to this day. It was a 
sad blow to patriotism and the Corporation. But among the 
faithless one was faithful found. Over the ground-floor window 
of one of the Sackville Street houses there is painted on a greel 
ground, in large letters of white and gold, this pregnant sentence: 
“43, O ‘Connell Street.” It is an heroic protest. And it appears 
above the Dublin office of the National League. Such are the 
serious acts of deliberative assemblies in Topsyturvydom ; such 
the splenetic childishness of the Celtic Vehmgerichtes. As to the 
proposed renaming of the street, the essential touch of absurdity 
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i; supplied when we recall the fact that the very Daniel 
(’Connell whose memory it is proposed to perpetuate after this 
fashion, died neglected by those countrymen of his whose parlia- 
mentary battles he had fought. 

There is something delightfully puerile in the notion that new 
names can destroy old associations. If to-morrow the Corporation 
were to transform College Green into “Skin-the-Goat Crescent,” 
that patriotic rearrangement would not do away with the noble 
lines of the Bank of Ireland on the one side of it or the vener- 
able facade of Trinity College on the other. Tipsy O'Donovan 
Rossa is really more logical than these poetical vestrymen. The 
erasure of a street name or two would not satisfy him. He would 
erase the streets themselves. But the City Fathers by the banks 
of the Liffey do not mean business. They are the actors in a 
patriotic farce. Can you not realise the scene? His lordship, 
the chief magistrate, in robes of state and gold chain of office, 
seated in the civic chair ; the town councillors seated around,— 
including, of course, the successor to the late Mr. Carey,—while 
portraits of other patriots look approval from the walls. The 
oreen flag flutters outside, and his lordship’s carriage stops the 
way just as in ordinary cities. Then, at the looked-for conjunc- 
ture of the man and the hour, up rises the chosen patriot to move, 
amidst thunders of applause, that White be called Black ; the 
which motion, duly seconded, is passed with enthusiasm, to be 
rendered thereafter inoperative by the recalcitrant “ tinkers, 
tailors, and candlestick-makers ” of Sackville Street. These are 
the men who ery aloud for autonomy. “ What shall we do next ?” 
ask the children: replying in the same breath, “ Let us play at 
being a nation, and pretend to govern ourselves.” It would be a 
rollicking game—while it lasted. 

Thwarted in one direction, the civic zeal has found other 
outlets. In public places statues of eminent patriots stand cheek 
by jowl with those of certain English monarchs and commanders 
erected out of British money. Grattan confronts Trinity College. 
His hand is elevated and his head thrown back. He is sculptured 
in the act of uttering those memorable words—to which subse- 
quent history has added such an ironical import—“ Ireland, I 
hail thee free! Esto perpetua!” From a pedestal of great 
height and solidity Dan O’Connell, the Irish Liberator, gazes on 
the ever-passing trams. Four colossal angels are seated at the 
corners of the plinth, and under the shadow of their wings the 
lazzaroni of the neighbourhood sit and sun themselves. Between 
the statue of O'Connell and that of Nelson is a marble monument 
to Mr. Gray, a “ citizen of credit and renown,” who, in dying, left 
to a grateful nation two gifts. The first is the Freeman’s 
Journal—which, on second thoughts, is not quite a gift. The 
other was his son Edward, the member for the St. Stephen’s Green 
“vision of the city, whose conversion to Popery and Parnellisin 
VOL. XV, 11 
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does not seem to have interfered with his personal popularity, o 
to have decreased the circulation of his newspaper. Militant 
treason is honoured in a chiselled likeness of Mr. Smith O’Brien 
—so happily described by Mr. Froude as “the hero of the tragi- 
comedy of the cabbage garden.” This humiliating termination 
of a crazy exploit is forgotten. But Mr. O’Brien was a powerful 
orator, and had bearded the British lion in hisden. In Topsy turvy- 
dom nothing delights the inhabitants more than luscious or atory, 
They love rich and glowing language touched with pathos and 
relieved by the play of fancy, the scintillation of wit. They 
delight in tricks of rhetoric, and are powerfully affected by 
scathing invective. They like their speeches as they like their 
whisky: hot, strong, and plenty of it. Both the whisky and 
the oratory affect them in much the same way. 

The national poet—who in proof of his nationality described 
Ireland as a fine country to live out of, and who illustrated his 
belief by tuning his lyre to the taste of "London drawing-rooms— 
is immortalised in the most villainous effigy ever cast in bronze. 
Private enterprise has, however, commemorated his virtues in 
another place. There is a niche betw een the first-floor windows 
of the house in Auinger Street, where Tommy Moore drew his 
first breath. In this niche is fixed a plaster bust of the poet, 
selected apparently from the tray of an Italian image boy. 
Native art has surrounded the likeness with a wreath of sham- 
rocks. At this shrine the poet has many worshippers, who pour 
out libations at once to him and to the Bacchus of his choicest 
songs. For the house is a public-house. Surely there is in all 
this a nice poetical fitness. 





** Fill the bumper fair ; 
Every drop we sprinkle 
O’er the brow of care, 
Smoothes away a wrinkle.”’ 


IV. 


It is in strict accordance with the principles of Topsy- 
turvydom that a nation which blusters so much about national 
independence should take its cue from a foreign source, and 
permit its professional patriots to be paid by ‘the citizens of 
another government. Mr. Parnell may pose as an Irish patrict; 
but his brief has been marked in American dollars. The members 
of his parliamentary t tail may shout themselves hoarse to the 
tune of “Erin go Bragh!” but the bread they eat, and the beds 
they sleep on, are paid for out of a Yankee sustentation fund. 
Those who pay the piper usually claim the right to call for the 
tune; and the tune that the American subscribers call for 1s 
no more “ Home Rule” than it is “Rule Britannia.” It suits 
the Repeal party for the moment to formulate that demand a 
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the limit and measure of their political aspirations. Do you 
believe them? And even supposing that the Irish Parliamentary 
party were content to accept the principles of Mr. Gladstone’s 
relatively mild measure, do you imagine for one moment that 
their trans-Atlantic paymasters would be satisfied with such a 
return for their money ? No one should have known better than 
\Mr, Gladstone that every Irish demand is merely a preface and 
platform for a more sweeping and comprehensive proposal. 
Behind every concession craved looms another. And’ behind all, 
and overshadowing all, is the vision of the Irish Republic. The 
—_ that killed the Bill was the one which exposed its want 
“finality.” The motive power and the sinews of war are 
hed by ardent republicans and avowed enemies of England. 
Mr, Parnell is a leader who is led. O’Connell’s parliamentary 
plan was to ask for a great deal in the hope of getting a little. 
Mr. Parnell’s system is to ask for a little in the hope of eventually 
achieving a great deal. But whatever may be his real convictions 
or his parliamentary methods, he and his nominees are in the pay 
of advanced politicians, who will demand to see a return for their 
money. That return is expected not so much in the good of 
Ireland as in the humiliation of England. The time soll inion 


when Mr. Parnell, unable to achieve ‘the designs of rabid revolu- 


tionists, will be requested to render an account of his stewardship. 
He may congratulate himself that he has acquired a solid 
acknowledgment of his past services, for when the hour strikes he 
will be treated as other Irish patriots have been treated before 
him by his capricious and ungrateful countrymen. They will 
abandon him for a leader of greater daring, and when he is 
dead they will erect a statue to his memory. 

The new leader will find his supporters among the real, genuine, 
and unadulterated Hibernian patriots—the men whose talk is 
of pikes and powder; the disbanded followers of Mr. James 
Stephens; the plotters of the slums and the hedgerows ; the rest- 
less, reckless, ragged, whisky-drinking residuum. The history of 
Irish conspiracy is a tragedy with a dash of farce in it. Irish 
conspirators conduct their affairs on opera-bouffe lines. The comic 
element obtrudes even when the fire is hottest and the slaughter 
greatest. The story of Robert Emmet’s idiotic exploit cannot 
even now be perused by Englishmen without some feeling of 
indignation. Yet the narrative is in parts infinitely touching, 
and in parts irresistibly comic. The design of this madman was, 
by the aid of a mere handful of followers, to surprise and capture 
Dublin. In the midst of all his activity in securing adherents, in 
concealing his aims, in collecting an armoury, ‘his chief care 
appears to be about the appearance of his uniform. He showed 
« proper histrionie desire to look the part. His insurrection 
resulted in the brutal murder of a Chief Justice, and in his own 
subsequent execution. But the uniforms were all that could be 
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desired; and the blessed martyr’s portrait, arrayed in this 
pretty toggery, hangs on many a cabin wall in Topsy turvydon 
between those of saints and biehiope Smith O’Brien’s “ viata” 
has no tragic touch about it. The battle of Ballingarry is comic 
in its every detail. A rabble of tatterdemalions, commanded by 
the redoubtable rebel, fled before the fire of forty-six trained 
“os gate But the costume of the | ader is dwelt upon with 
fond particularity by the Irish historian. “ He wore a black hat 
a blue boatscloak, in which he was tightly wrapped, and a pai 
of light plaid trousers.” This was the patriot’s costume when he 
was run to earth in the cabbage garden. On another occasion 
we have him preceded by a brass band, and surrounded by 
a mob of admirers, who express their sentiments in “deafeniny 
shouts of loud and long-continued applause.” = Opera-bou; 
chorus! He had “a plaid scarf thrown over his shoulders. 
and carried a pistol in his breast-pocket.” A truly desperate 
insurgent ! 

Modern conspirators in Ireland have adhered to the dramatic 
methods of their gallant predecessors. No detail of absurdity is 
wanting. The secret conspirators of to-day are not only inspired 
by the old spirit; they have inherited the old sti age costumes, 
the old properties and appointments, the old dramatic tags at th 
end of the last act. Burlesque has no terrors for the saeectias 
patriot, or he would have disappeared long ago with other time- 
honoured nuisances. He keeps the stage with the same beetle 
brows, the same soft hat drawn over the eyes, the same old cloak 

‘tightly wrapped ” or “loosely thrown” about his fame, and the 

same property pistol in his breast- pocket. When for some overt 
folly he is arrested, he is found domiciled in sh: ady lodgings in 
company with a trunk, which, like Miss Flite’s reticule, contains 
his “documents;” and a whisky bottle, which contains his 
courage. He strikes an attitude, and utters imprecations upon 
the head of the unknown “informer.” For the “informer ”’ is an 
essential character in the play of National Independence, and it 
is one of the humours of secret conspiracies in Topsyturvydom 
that men pledge themselves under nameless penalties to ri 
faith towards “ brothers,’ half of whom will be prepared, whe 
a fair price is offered, to sell the other half. When these actors 
leave the stage for the cells they are loudly applauded by a 
sympathetic callery, to reappear hereafter in that sterling English 
drama—* The Ticket-of-Leave Man.” Should the active opera- 
tions of the patriots result in the killing of certain of Her 
Majesty’s lieges, and should the last dread sentence of the law be 
executed upon the murderers, their names are thereupon inscribed 
on the roll of the noble army of marytrs. The Irish martyrology 
is the most voluminous extant. The anniversary of the hanging 
of the three Irishmen convicted of the murder of Sergeant tt, 
is to this day solemnly celebrated in the Isle of Saints. They are 
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known as the “ Manchester Martyrs,” and they are credited with 
the supreme virtue of having died for the cause of Old Ireland. 
By what process of logic the shooting of poor Police Constable Brett 
can be construed into an act hastening a political consummation it 
is not given to common people to understand. That the “ martyrs ” 
themselv es saw some connection between the death of a Man- 
chester policeman and the securing of Irish autonomy on lines 
other than those laid down by Mr. Gladstone is evident. They assert 
this preposterous doctrine when called upon to say why sentence 
of death should not be passed upon them. “TI die proudly,” says 
Allen, “in defence of an oppressed and enslaved people.” Larkin 
abjures his countrymen to “let no man think a cause is lost 
because some suffer for it.” “It is to be hoped,’ exclaims 
William O’Brien, the third of this trinity of martyrs, “it is to 
be hoped that Ireland’s imbecile and tyrannical rulers will be for 
ever driven from her soil amidst the execrations of the world.” 
Thus the martyrs: sustained by the a ledge that next day 
their dock deliverances will be re y, read ‘till the hot tears 
fall on the paper—at ten thousand hie fires in Ireland. It 
was this hope that inspired them as they spoke, and sustained 
them as they swung into eternity through the trap. “Why 
should you not be hanged for shooting Constable Brett ?”’ 
inquires the Court. “I die in defence of an oppressed people. 
God save Ireland!” replies the prisoner at the bar. Was ever 
bombast more hopelessly irrelevant? Crime is no crime when 
committed by the Irish patriot. The murderer is a martyr, 
and everything in Topsyturvydom is morally upside down. 





V. 


Here these extracts from a recently-tilled note-book must end. 
All the entries appear to tend in one way—to illustrate one 
moral. Reversed relations in society ; morality read backward ; 
leas of political economy hopelessly confused ; a romantic and 
lurid lie preferred at all times to the sober truth; inherent 
hatred for that which is good in public life—a passionate love 
for that which is worthless, The wealth and intelligence of the 
community have no voice at the polling booth, and the Irish 
gentleman of to-day is represented in the Imperial Parliament 
by the man who makes his breeches. A whole county 
of Roman Catholics in the South elect to St. Stephen’s a 
Wesleyan-Methodist from the North, whom they have never 
seen, because Mr. Parnell says that is the right thing to 
do. Quite recently the sub-sheriff of Dublin sent a commu- 
nication to the Nationalist papers admitting that he was in 
correspondence with James Stephens, Head Centre and ex- 
convict. I must do the Dublin people the credit of saying that 
this circumstance did not appear to cause them a moment's 
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surprise or uneasiness. As in the great transactions, so in the 
smaller affairs of life. When the weather waxes hot the humane 
inhabitants fasten heavy logs round the necks of their dogs to 
prevent them from going mad. The tin kettle fastened to the 
tail would be a more effectual and a more generally approved 
expedient. Hulking men will stop in the middle of their 
blasphemies to take off their hats before a cross exposed on a 
chapel gate. Funeral processions pass through main thorough- 
fares, the members of which display rather less decency than 
would, under similar circumstances, be evinced by Maoris, 
Portions of the “real cross” are sold in the very chapel yards to 
devout believers by Jews from Houndsditch. All over the 
country the deluded peasantry are buying tickets in respect of 
which they will “draw for” the few desirable properties still left 
in the country. That the purchasers of these illusive cardboards 
have the utmost faith in them I have ascertained beyond the 
possibility of doubt. They expect to enter into layne of the 
properties which they “win” in this way immediately after the 
ia opening of the Imsh Parhament in College Green. Meanwhile 
Hn 1H the priests and the patriots keep the people up to concert pitch, 
flail, Extravagant speeches from platforms and pulpits, impossible 
a | | promises for the near future, an exhibition of green flags and a 
general shaking of stimulating emblems,—these suthce for the 
moment. It would not surprise me, however, to hear that the 
[rish are becoming somewhat weary of their present playmates, 
a TH and that at no very distant date there will be a demand for a 
hi new sort of toy in Topsyturvydom. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
BY ONE WHO KNOWS. 


Ir is now more than ten years since a long series of movements 
and agitations in the Civil Service culminated in the appointment 
of the celebrated Playfair Inquiry Commission. It will be neces- 
sary to sketch the condition of the Service at the time of the 
institution of the inquiry, as well as the state of feeling then 
existing in the ranks of the clerical staff, and in the minds of 
the authorities, in order to fully understand the difficult questions 
which now, as in the past, continue to beset the welfare of the Civil 
Service. Immediately previous to 1874 the great and growing dis- 
content existing in all departments of the Service was such as to 
seriously impair their efficiency, and cause grave concern to those 
responsible for their administration. The Service split up, from its 
nature, into three great sections, of which it might be said that 
each had its own grievance, or set of grievances, in addition to 
those common to all. 

The three sections were— 

(1). The Clerks under Regulation I. 

(2). The Clerks under Regulation LI. 

(3). The Writers. 

The Clerks under Regulation I.—The examination scheme for 
this section was meant to recruit the higher ranks of the Service. 
Owing, however, to difficulties, which need not be discussed here, 
the entries under this scheme had been very few. Many large 
and important departments, indeed, were recruited wholly under 
the lower examinations, and the total number who had gained 
admittance under Regulation I. was so very small that I may 
dispense with any notice of it for the present. 

The Clerks under Regulation II.—These constituted the great 
body of the service. They numbered about four-fifths of the 
entire clerical staff. The seniors amongst them had come in 
under the old patronage system, the greater proportion had 
entered under limited competition by nomination, and the 
remainder, who had joined since 1870, had gained their certificates 
by open competition. 

The prospects of these men differed according to the depart- 
ments in which they were employed. In the Inland Revenue the 


salary varied from £90 to £500 with prospect of promotion, and 
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the Post Office was on much the same scale. Promotion was 
said to be rapid where a man passed into a higher class before 
he had reached the maximum of the class immediately below it: 
but where he was detained long at the maximum of his class 
before a vacancy occurred in that immediately above, promotion 
was said to be slow. 

This division of the Service was loud in its expression of dis- 
content. Those who had come in by competition, although (lis- 
tributed among different offices, had originally all passed the 
same examination, and having entered under the same conditions 
naturally looked forward to equal prospects in after official life. 
Here, however, a great disappointment was experienced. Scarcely 
any two departments could offer similar rates of advance, and in 
many cases wide and marked inequality of prospect existed. It 
often happened that two men who entered the Service at the 
same time found in middle life that the one enjoyed a handsome 
salary with expectations of further promotion, while the other, 
having been n appointed to an office where promotion was slow, or 
the low maximum quickly reached, was, through no fault of his 
own, the victim of circumstances under which it was his peculiar 
hardship to feel that the greatest official merit could count as 
nothing towards further advancement. 

In some cases even the same department was split up into 

several sub-departments, each of which had its own scale of pay 
; and its own prospects. Periodical reorganisations were looked 
4 forward to asa means of hastening advancement where promotion 
p was in stagnation, and as it was impracticable to transfer clerks 
"a | from one department to another, the Public Purse was burdened 





with the weight of superannuation and compassionate allowances 
to men, many of whom were in the prime of life and activity. 

These were some of the evils which added to and aggravated 
the great grievance common to all clerks of the establishment, viz., 
that the scale of salaries of the men had been fixed many years 
previously, and did not bear the original relation to outside rates, 
which had been continually increasing. 

The Writers,—These did not form part of the establishment, but 
they constituted a clamorous and disaffected body, numbering 
some twelve hundred. Most of them had entered under a quali- 
fying examination held by the Civil Service Commissioners. They 
had no security of tenure, and no claim to pension. They were 
employed from week to week, and were generally paid for their 
services at the rate of tenpence per hour, With no hope of further 
advance. They were supposed to be engaged solely upon copy- 
ing work, but the evidence went to show that only five per cent. of 
their number were in actual practice so engaged. ‘The discontent 
engendered by a total absence of all prospect: “of adv ancement was 
heightened by the knowledge that a large number of them were 
employ ed at a small pittance to perform ‘the same duties as men 
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who enjoyed a comparatively large salary, with all the privileges 
and prospects attaching to a place on the establishment. 

Such was the state of the Service upon the appointment of 
Mr, Playfair’s Commission. To it was entrusted the task of evolv- 
ing order and harmony out of the prevailing confusion and dis- 
content. 

The Playfair Commissioners were officially informed by the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer that their inquiry was to have 
reference to the following points :— 

1. The method of selecting Civil Servants in the first mstance. 

2. The principle upon which men should be transferred from 
office to office. 

3. The possibility of grading the Civil Service, as a whole,so as 
to obviate the inconveniences which result from the difference of 
nay in different departments. 

4. The system under which it is desirable to employ Writers or 
other persons for the discharge of duties of less importance than 
those usually assigned to established clerks, or duties of a purely 
temporary character. 

The opinions of Sir Stafford Northcote (now Lord Iddesleigh), 
Sir C. E. Trevelyan, Sir A. Y. Spearman, Sir T. H. Farrer, Sir W. 
H. Stephenson, Mr. Lowe (now Lord Sherbrooke), and Sir Lewis 
Mallet, C.B., on the subject of Civil Service reform are of such 
importance that no excuse is needed for their introduction here, 
as they prove beyond question that the Playfair scheme ought 
never to have been introduced. It has proved a dead failure, and 
its effect, as will be shown hereafter, has been to vncrease and not 
curtail the expenditure of public money. 

According to the report and papers relating to the reorganisa- 
tion of the Civil Service in 1885 Sir Stafford Northcote (now 
Lord Iddesleigh) and Sir C. E. Trevelyan were of opinion that to 
encourage industry and foster merit, by teaching all public 
servants to look forward to promotion according to their deserts, 
and to expect the highest prizes in the Service if they can qualify 
lor them, is one of the three principal objects that should be held 
in view, and that the systematic promotion of meritorious officers 
trom the lower to the higher grades of the service was the object 
to which their whole plan was more distinctly directed than 
to any other. 

Sir A. Y, Spearman’s remarks bear very strongly upon the 
condition of the Civil Service at the present moment, and should 
be brought to the notice of every member of Parliament interested 
in the welfare of the Service. This is what he says :— 

“To split the Civil Service into two parts—the one to be decidedly inferior in 
rank and prospects to the other, and to be directed and controlled by it, although not 
possessing that knowledge which is best and can indeed be alone gained by working 
nght through—would, it seems to me, greatly impair its efficiency as a whole, and 
Would, besides, be unjust to those who enter into the lower class. The object sought 
to be attained will never, I think, be reached in that way. In the lower class many 
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will always be found full of ability, full of knowledge, thoroughly capable of dig. 
charging the duties of the higher class, entirely deserving of promotion from mer} 
knowledge, and good conduct ; and is it possible to expect that such men will be coy 
tent to see themselves kept in a position out of which they will have no chance, or a 
little chance of advancement, while younger men, their inferiors in that knowled, 
which is really useful, are introduced above them, and are, as a class, kept aboy, 
them? A system, I have ever thought, full of injustice to the individual and yer 
injurious to the Service. It is upwards of forty-six years since I first entered the Ciy; 
Service of the Crown in its humblest rank ; and I speak from practical experience ay 
personal knowledge when I express my opinion that such a system would be injurious 
as well as unjust.” 

Amongst those examined by the Select Committee on Civil 
Service Expenditure, 1873, were Sir T. H. Farrer, Permanent 
Secretary to the Board of Trade; Sir W. H. Stephenson, K.CB, 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue; Mr. Lowe, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and Sir Louis Mallet, C.B. 

Mr. (now Sir) T. H. Farrer, in reply to the question as to what 
means there were in public offices to superintend the clerks’ work, 
so as to see that they are not working leisurely and lazily, 
sald :—- 


“If you so arrange your service that there shall be rewards for good service, and 

stimulus applied as frequently as you can by an increase of pay, you will get go 
servants ; but I do not believe in any amount of driving getting good service out 
men who are fixtures and who rise by routine. No amount of superintendence is at 
all equivalent to the prospect of Increased pay and promotion.” 
He went on to say that neither the work nor the capacities and 
characters of clerks lend themselves to the arbitrary divisions 
contemplated by the new scheme. Except mere copying, whichit 
is very easy to provide for in more w ays than one, there is a con- 
tinuous oradation of work from that of the clerk who keeps and 
puts away papers to that of the secretaries. In some offices 
executive detail is much larger than in others, and in these the 
proportion of inferior work and of inferior clerks will be larger, 
but in none will it be found possible or desirable to draw an 
absolute line, much less two absolute lines, between one class ol - 
work and another. 

“Tt is equally impracticable and still more objectionable to draw an abso! ute hin 
much less two absolute lines, between different classes of men. In the highest.class 
whatever may be the examination passed at the age of twenty or twenty-one, son 
men will go back rather than forward, and they are the more likely to do so if the) 
know they cannot be passed by those below them. Still more important is the effect 
of the proposed distinction of the inferior class. Amongst the large numbers wh 
must be employed in these classes there are sure to be some men of energy a 
ability, who have not been able to pass a first-rate examination at the age of twent, 
but whose education, ability, and character develop as life goes on. These are, in ™) 
experience, some of the most valuable men in the Service ; but against such men 
new scheme shuts every door of promotion and hope. Further, not only does 1 
deprive the publie of these superior men, but it discourages the ae class.” 

Sir W. H. Stephenson was no less emphatic in his opposition 
to two classes of clerks than Mr. Farrer. He said he did not 
require upper class clerks in the Inland Revenue. There was 4 
system of promotion throughout the office, and the authorities 
found that the duties that a man has to perform may be ol 80 
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high a character that they fully justify a very high salary, but 
do not necessarily require a high standard of education. "It is 
rather a technical knowledge that a man acquires during a long 
period of probation. Further, he preferred g oradual promotion to 
a chasm between two classes of cler ks. 

Mr. Lowe was of the same opinion. 

Sir Louis Mallet, C.B., asked whether he was in favour of a 
division into two classes, said :— 

“T cannot say that Tam. I have the strongest possible objection to any system 
which takes a man at the age of twenty, and settles once for all his future destiny, 
without giving him an equal chance of success in his career, whatever it may be with 
anybody else. It seems to me not the right thing, and by no means likely to improve 

ie efficiency of the Service (which, I think, should always be looked at first of all, and 
which j is very much disregarded), to impose upon the heads of the departments the 
necessity of choosing their agents from a particular body of men.” 

He mentioned the Audit Office as an office in which had been 
iutroduced the system of first and second class clerks. 


‘In the first class young men came in well educated, men who would have suc- 
ceeded, very likely, in some open pony ‘ssion. They are men who have certain 

spirations, and the power, perhaps, of gratifying them ; they find themselves in an 
office with much mechanical work, and they find a set of men capable of doing it 
under their orders ; and the tendency which is observed is that the men in the 
second place do the work, and those men will probably in a very short time become 
thorough masters of it, because it does not require a very kigh education ; and in ten 
years the real backbone of the office will be found, not in the first class, but in the 
second, and you will have a class of men in the first class not doing very much work, 
but looking down upon the working bees, and being paid more than they are worth.” 


It is ten years since this was said, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that Sir Louis Mallet’s prediction has been veritied in 
every particular. 

In order to be able to view more clearly the present condition 
of the Service and its connection with the Playfair Inquiry Com- 
mission, it will be necessary to rec sai ye briefly the leading 
features in the reconstructive scheme of the Commissioners, as 
wellas some of the reasons which guided them in their recom- 
mendations. 

At the outset the Commissioners found that the situation 
presented itself under two distinct and clearly-defined aspects. 
They found, on the one hand, that the clerical staff was thoroughly 
discontented. The men were dissatisfied with the system under 
which they worked, with the pay which they received, and the 
prospects to which they looked forward. It was evident, more- 
over, that they had made up their minds, in no uncertain manner, 
to do all in their power to have their condition i improved. 

The Commissioners were constrained to admit that there were 
some grounds for such complaints, and that it was not unreason- 
able to ask for some improvement. After speaking of the in- 
equalities and anomalies. existing between different departments, 
aud the previous changes in the Ser vice, which had aggravated 
rather than removed the difficult ties, they go on to say :— 


“The discontent which undoubtedly exists in certain branches of the Service 
Cannot, however, be wholly attributed to these changes. The prices of various com- 
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modities have increased within the last few years, and rates of wages are, as 
higher than they were. Many employers of labour have had to increase the sala 
paid to their clerks, and it is not unnatural that clerks in the Civil Service sh, 
expect a similar increase. 

This was one side of the situation. The other was, that 
although the Commissioners found themselves entrusted with the 
power to recommend the best means of bringing about the much- 
desired improvement, they doubtless knew that if their recom- 
mendations involved any material increase in the cost of the 
establishment, it was very probable they would never see them 
adopted. To satisfy the demands of existing claimants, and 
without any increased charge to the State, was the very difficult 
problem which called for solution. 

Mr. fig tog s Commission tried to find a way out of the 
difficulty, but the oper under which they were placed must 
be borne in mind, in order to explain the unfortunate results 
which have attended the adoption of their proposals. 

The position and prospects of those who had been so loud in 
their complaints were to be improved, but without increasing in 
a corresponding degree the cost of the establishment. The un- 
fortunate part of the scheme, however, and that in which its 
weakness consists, 1s, that the cost of the improvement has to be 
made up in some way or another. 

The great principle of the scheme of the Playfair Commission 
is the division of the Service into two grades—U pper and Lower; 
the members of each entering by different examinations, and 
those of the Lower not being eligible for promotion to the Upper 
Division, except under very special circumstances. 

The scheme of the Higher Division resembles that under the 
old Regulation I., which had already found little favour wiih the 
principal departments. These men are supposed to be the 
superiors of those forming the Lower grade, at first to the = 
of passing a higher examination, and afterwards officially, nie 
placed in superior positions, by virtue of having passed such 
examination. ‘This part of the scheme has as yet come into only 
very partial operation, and I shall postpone my remarks on the 
measure of success which has attended it until I have considered 
the other great feature of the scheme. 

The Lower Division was to constitute the rank and file of the 
Service, to be officered by the favoured individuals of the Upper 
Class. This part of the scheme has been rapidly taken up by the 
authorities, and it is not difficult to understand how it came to 
be regarded with such peculiar favour in their eyes 

The new body was to consist of men entering by the same 
examination as that under which ne arly all the principal depart- 
ments had been hitherto recruited, viz. the old Class Il. 
examination, but with prospects and conditions vastly ne 

The salary of the men was to begin at £80 annually, and rise by 
triennial increments of £15 to £200 in six-hour ofttices, and £ 5 
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and £250 respectively in seven-hour offices, with no prospect of 
further increase. The new Civil Servant was told in the Order 
‘+, Council which called him into existence, that he could not 
reach the higher grade without a special certificate from the 
Civil Service Comaniasionsrs. to be granted exceptionally only 
after ten years’ service, and the Order goes on to speak of extra 
pay not exceeding £100 per annum, to be bestowed strictly by 
merit and not by seniority, and attached to certain situations 
open to clerks of ‘the Lower Division as a reward for the most 
meritorious amongst them. 

It was intended that the Lower Division should eventually 
constitute the greater part of the clerical staff, and it was 
pointed out that throughout the Service almost absolute unifor- 
mity in pay, prospect, and conditions would be attained. 

Such was the outline of this part of the scheme. 

I shall now proceed to examine the application and working of 
the Playfair scheme in relation to their new Lower Divieion of 
the Service. The first step towards the introduction of the 
scheme into those departments, in which it has been fully 
adopted, has been the reorganisation of the office. Liberal and 
exceptional retiring allowances, i in many cases supplemented by 
large bonuses, have at intervals since 1876 been offered in these 
departments: to such clerks as were willing to retire. In the 
Admiralty, Customs, War Office, and Inland Revenue large num- 
bers of. the disaffected were satisfied in this way. 

Then came the application of the scheme in the interest of 
those established clerks who remained. Although ninety-nine 
per cent. of them had entered the Service wnder an examination 
no higher than that now prescribed for the Lower Division, yet 
at one stroke they were all constituted, either actually or prospec- 
ively, the Higher Division of the Service—actually, inasmuch as 
the Higher Division places created under the new scheme, as 
well as all the emoluments attaching thereto, were given to the 
members of this class; prospectively, because, as the number of 
such places was limited, only the seniors amongst them could 
come into immediate possession, while for the juniors was re- 
served the right to succeed to such places as vacancies occurred 
before any appointment could be made from the outside under the 
new Higher Division examination. So that by the mere accident 
of a man entering the Service a year before another, he is a 
Higher, and not a Lower Division clerk. Could anything be 
more unjust or opposed to a common-sense view of the matter 2 
This is one of the many blots on a bad scheme. 

_ Next came the Lower Division. It must be remembered that 
in the principal departments vacancies had not been filled up 
pen ling a reorganisation, and from 1872 to 1876-7 appointments 
were made only where urgently required. They were now 
rapidly filled up by men of “the new Lower Division. 
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The nucleus of this class was formed from the Writers. Those 
of them who had served three years, and were not over —— 
years of age, were, upon passing a non- competitive examinati 
promoted upon the recommendation of the department in whic r 
they served. 

The Playfair Commissioners had thus expressed themselves 
with regard to the Writers :— 

* Any attempt to recruit this Division (the Lower Division) from such men as form 
the main body of Civil Service Writers would result in the collapse of the whol 
scheme we have recommended.”’ 

Yet nearly 500 of the first appointments were given to men as 

‘nominees in respect of previous te mporary emp loy ment. some 
of these were not ordinary Civil Service Writers ; a few of them 
indeed belonged to the class which now constitutes the Upper 
Division, and had entered the Service through the same door as 
many of the members of that body. Appointments to the Lower 
Division have in this manner been made from Admiralty Writers, 
extra and temporary clerks, Civil Service Writers proper, and 
others. 

The remaining vacancies in the Lower Division were afterwards 
thrown open to men entering by open competition under the new 
regulations. 

[t will thus be seen that those who had brought about the re- 
organisation had fared well by the result. Those of the established 
clerks who were in a position to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity secured exceptionally liberal terms of retirement. ‘The 
remainder, besides enjoying the chances of promotion oc acioued 
by the retiring members, were to constitute the Higher Division 
of the Service, and enjoy all the newly-created emoluments 
attaching thereto, while in many eases the scale of their increments 
was revised and improved. 

Although most of those who had been fortunate enough to have 
been already in the Service had been fairly, not to say liberally 
treated, there was one thing more, however, which the authori- 
ties saw no reason for refusing to orant them. It will be 
remembered that the scheme required that in each department a 
certain number of fixed annual sums, not exceeding £100 per 
annum, should be set apart as a reward for exceptional = aa on 
responsibility on the part of the Lower Division clerks. By some 
curious process, not provided for in any of the regulations, the 
greater proportion of their extra pay has now been distributed 
among those clerks of the old establishment already described, 
who succeed by seniority to the Higher Division as vacancies 
occur, and who either still continue to bear their old designa- 
tions, or are known as “redundants.’ The greater part of the 
remainder has been bestowed upon those of the Writer class who 
have been placed upon the establishment. The authorities have 
thus given to a few of the members of the Writer class what was 
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in strict justice due to many of them. But in so doing they have 
vitiated the system at the very outset, and perpetuated a lasting 
injustice against the incoming members of the new Lower 
Division, while the great grievance of the Writer body remains 
to this day still untouched. 

The position of those unfortunate men who have entered the 
service as Lower Division clerks since the scheme has been carried 
‘nto effect, or since the summer of 1876, is indeed an anomalous 
one. 

As before stated, duty pay, as far as Lower Division clerks are 
concerned, is amere ignis fatwus. In those departments in which 
redundant clerks hold such Lower Division duty pay, those in 
actual possession are, on an average, only in proportion of one to 
three of the total number of redundant clerks in those depart- 
ments, so that as vacancies occur those next in seniority will, as 
hitherto, continue to appropriate these allowances, and thus 
prevent them coming into the possession of the men for whom 
they were ostensibly provided. Nor is this the worst. In some 
departments, such as the War Office, the redundant clerks are not 
t» be promoted, as a matter of course, to the Upper Division as 
vacancies occur. Some are to be retained in the establishment as a 
distinet class ; and these will indefinitely continue, as at present, 
to absorb nearly all the Lower Division duty pay, to the exclu- 
sion of the clerks to whom it was to be held out as an induce- 
ment.to zeal and energy in the Service. 

' do not think that this state of things can be regarded as satis- 
factory by even the warmest advocates of the Playfair scheme. 
As regards the recommendation that duty pay places were to be 
bestowed according to merit only, the results are equally unsatis- 
factory. 

However well this system might work in the upper ranks of 
the Service, where heads of departments come into close contact 
with candidates for promotion, it has up to the present shown 
tew symptoms of soundness when applied to the Lower Division. 

I could confidently appeal to the opinion of any head of a 
department, who has already had experience on the subject. One 
might, indeed, well be excused from envying the feelings of any 
conscientious head of a department, who was anxious to bestow 
a Lower Division duty pay place, according to merit, amongst a 
crowd of eager applicants, the generality of whom could not but 
appear to him, from his slight acquaintance with them, to be all 
equally meritorious, ' 

Already, after a short experience under these circumstances, 
Lower Division duty pay has come to be regarded as little better 
than a personal allowance, to be bestowed upon redundant clerks 
by seniority in absence of any better claim, for any departure 
irom this rule has already, on more than one occasion, led to such 
scenes in public departments as must cause any head of a depart- 
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ment, with a proper sense of his position and dignity, to be little 
anxious to have occasion to promote by merit. Indeed there is 
every reason to hope, or to fear—I sec arcely know which word to 
use—that if ever it comes to the turn of the clerks of the Lower 
Division proper to enjoy these allowances they will be bestowed 
upon the same principle. 

It will thus be seen, then, that the only prospect of the vast 
majority of the clerks of the Lower Division, who have entered the 
tivil Service by competitive examination, consists of a triennial] 
increment of £15, with a maximum of £200 in six-hour offices, 
and £250 where seven hours’ daily attendance is required, thus 
taking twenty-four years to reach the maximum in the former, 
and thirty -four years in the latter instance. Even this a 
of the oftic lally -sketched prospect differs widely when worked o 
into practice from what one might actually suppose it to me an. 

So far from being equivalent | to an annual inerement of £5. a 
triennial increment of £15 is only equivalent to an annual incre- 
ment of £3 for the first six years, and something like £4 for the 
first Alt years, while it entails an average difference of £5 per 
annum to each Lower Division clerk over the whole period during 
which he continues to receive an increment. 

It is very doubtful whether the results of the questionable 
economy W hie ch, for the first time, here introduced this system of 
triennial inc rements into the Service, are not outweighe d by the 
evil effects of the soreness and suspicion engendered in the mind 
of the young Civil Servant. 

It is signiticant that throughout the Service the Playfair Com- 
missioners are conceded the eredit of being not at all unwilling to 
take advantage of the probable effect on a youth of seventeen of 
a high initial “sal: ary coupled with what appears, on a first glance, 
to be the equivalent of a certain annual increment, with the pro- 

spect of advancement to duty pay and other dé lusive attractions. 
in the background. His services having been secured at the 
beginning he would not afterwards be in an advantageous posi- 
tion to transfer them elsewhere, although he finds himself ad\ "ane- 
ing into middle life with no incentive to zeal or industry, and 
sees merit and mediocrity alike reduced to one dull level, from 
which even exceptional ability on his part can scarcely be 

expected to raise him, while it is not his fault if he enters into 

the spirit of the scheme, and is content to perform his duties with 

only just as little carelessness, and just as much interest, as will be 

sufficient to secure him against dismissal. 

Even in less important details the recommendations of the 
Playfair Commission have been disregarded to the dissatisfaction 
of the men. The Commissioners expressed themselves thus :— 





“The assimilation of the rates of pay in the Service would almost of necessity lead 
to uniformity in hours of attendance, in holidays, and in sick leave. We think tt 
would be well that uniformity in such matters should exist.” 
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Yet the ordinary leave of Lower Division clerks varies from a 
fortnight in some departments to six weeks in others, and the sick 
leave allowed from a few weeks to twelve months. The Lower 
Division is divided into two classes—one class employed for six 
hours, and the other for seven hours daily. For each class, as has 
been shown, there is a different rate of pay and different prospects, 
yet the men are distributed to six or seven-hour offices apparently 
without any reference to their place on the examination list. In 
some offices overtime is paid for at the rate of ls. 6d. per hour, 
while in others the men are compelled to work, during a great 
part of the year, three and four hours daily longer than their 
more fortunate colleagues without receiving any extra remunera- 
tion whatever. 

It will not be difficult under the circumstances to understand 
the step taken by the clerks of the Lower Division in 1880. The 
scheme had then been only four years in operation. But already 
the men had begun to realise the hopelessness of their position 
under the new order of things. Even the juniors among them 
could not help feeling, when they came to understand their posi- 
tion, that their prospects had been deliberately sacrificed in order 
to satisfy those in the Service who had had sufficient influence to 
bring about a reorganisation in their own interests. They had 
won a small salary by their own endeavours only to find that 
they had been condemned all their lives as inferiors to men in 
no degree more competent than themselves, as judged by a similar 
scheme of examination. The fair commencing salary, and the 
disproportionate prospect, the triennial increment of £15, the 
circumstances under which it was adopted, and the fallacy which 
it concealed were bad enough for a beginner. But promotion to 
the upper grade of the Service was practically forbidden, thus 
taking away the hitherto universally recognised incentive to 
efficient work. 

The Government were saving at least £100,000 annually by 
the employment of Lower Division clerks, which saving went 
to make up bonuses and compensation allowances for clerks 
retired before their time, and large salaries for those who 
remained. 

The Lower Division clerks decided in 1880 to take the most 
natural course open to them under the circumstances. In a 
respectful manner they pointed out to the Treasury in a memorial 
the strange hardships of their position, and asked that their 
lordships would be pleased to allow an increase in the triennial 
increment. The memorial was, however, tabooed. 

It must certainly have been evident to the authorities that 
already something was radically wrong. Here was a body of men, 
scarcely any one of whom had been more than four years in the 
Service—for it was the new men who were most active—coming 
to lay before the authorities what they considered to be grounds of 
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very grave complaint regarding their present position and their 
future prospects. 

I must now explain how the thoroughly unsympathetic treat- 
ment which their request received from the Treasury embittered 
in the minds of the Lower Division the deep-seated and wide- 
spread feeling of distrust and discontent. 

I have noticed how the Playfair Commission, which was _prac- 
tically composed of heads of departments, was entrusted with the 
consideration of the demand raised in the Service for increased 
pay. I have shown how this demand was admitted to be not 
without reason, and how the Commissioners proceeded to satisfy it 
by calling into existence a body of men who could be required to 
do the bulk of the work at a oreatly reduced rate. I have shown 
how the saving thus effected, instead of being applied to the relief 
of the Public Purse, was spent in rewarding all classes of those 
who had cried out loudly enough to have made themselves heard ; 
how they had been credited with introducing the questionable 
device of triennial increments, the disproportionately high com- 
mencing salary, and the delusive prospect of duty pay in the 
background in order to find men to do the work on the new 
conditions. I have also shown how, when the scheme came to be 
put in practice, even the small provision made for the new Lower 
Division men was, contrary to the interest of the scheme, immedi- 
ately seized upon by redundant and other clerks, who had already 
protited largely by the changes. 

But with all this evident spirit of hostility towards the claims 
of the new clerks, the men were not prepared for the extraordinary 
statements which came from the Treasury in reply to their 
memorial. 

In reference to the increase in the triennial increment, they 
said, “ We cannot admit that such increase of charge is demanded 
by justice to members of this class, or is consistent w ith justice to the 
pub lie.” Oh, the red tapeism ! 

[ hardly think that it was demanded by justice to the members 
of this class, that the only provision made for them under a sc _ 
which at best had but little regard for their welfare, should | 
given to men many of whom had no shadow of claim to it; and I 
might also ask if it was consistent with justice to the public that 
the large saving effected by the introduction of the Lower 
Division should, instead of being returned to the public, be 
devoted to further increasing the salaries of men who do exactly 
the same work for a salary two, three, or four times as large, 
and whose principal qualification consisted in having been able 
to look after themselves. 

[t is notorious that the condition of the Writers has long been 4 
standing disgrace to the Service. Their prospects are simply 7. 
Yet during the period above mentioned 3,090 candidates presented 
themselves for examination, of whom 780 were registered for 
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r employment as Writers, a proportion of nearly four to one, the 
proportion which “ My Lords” characterised in the case of the 

i- Lower Division as showing prospects too attractive. 

d It will be remembered that the system of the employment of 

“ Writers was one of the heads under which the attention of the 


Playfair Commissioners was directed to the evils existing in the 
: Service. On this point they were outspoken enough. They most 
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e emphatically condemned their existence as a body, on the condi- 

d tions under which they were employed. They recommended that 

yt only those actually employed in copying should be retained. The 

It body then numbered some 1,200, and Mr. Playfair’s Commission H 

0 contemplated its reduction to 100, yet it is now nearly 2,000 | 

a strong. Their grievances still remain the same, and the conditions Hap 

ef under which they continue to be employed remain unchanged. ay 

$e I have already referred to the Upper Division of the Service, as Hat) 
sketched by Mr. Playfair’s scheme. The commencing salary for a Ae 
le clerk of this division is £100, rising to £400 by triennial incre- iv) 

al ments of £37 10s. with prospect of duty pay not exceeding Nee 

le £200. The scheme of examination is the same as that for the old rit 

W Class I The intention is—provided a Royal Commission does te 

be not knock it on the head—when all the redundant clerks shall 

er have passed into the Upper Division, to fill up all further vacancies 

i. from the outside, under this examination. I have referred to such 

ly a mode of filling up the higher appointments in each department 

as contrary to all sound and just principles of administration, and 
os Ihave shown that such a plan has already proved little better 
7 | than a failure. 


a In departments such as the Customs and Inland Revenue, and 
in the latter case perhaps more than in any other department, the 
internal organisation already most nearly approaches the ideal of 
the Playfair Commission, the great body of the work is of such a 
nature that even for the highest posts trained and experienced 
ability must ever furnish a qualification immeasurably superior 
to that of any educational or other test. Could the Playfair 
Commissioners have thought that the heads of such departments 
responsible for the efficient discharge of the duties of their offices, 
would sacrifice the interests of the public service in order to carry 
out a scheme which makes it the exception for vacant places to be 
- filled by the most capable men, and could they have thought that 
be they would secure the efficient and contented service of the men 
ily thus exeluded? I think not. 

Be, Mr.- Puleston, M.P., will, I believe, shortly move for the 
ble appointment of a Commission to inquire into the present condition 
of the Service, and there can be no question that it is highly 
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we Reform is sadly needed, and should not be effected in a 
“4 wholesale but in a retail manner. The Commission should make, 
or 


or cause to be made, a careful seat-to-seat inquiry. The Com- 
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missioners should go among the stools and desks. What is the 
use of reforming committees sitting in a room listening to eyi- 
dence from men who gained their admittance to the Service 
because they happened to know Lord So-and-So? It is only of 
very recent years that men have entered the Civil Service by 
open competition, and it is to them that the Commissioners should 
look for information. 

There should be neither a Lower Division grade nor a Writer 
class. It is impossible to separate mechanical from mental labour 
in public offices. The work that is now performed by Writers 
should be given to young Civil Servants on first entering the 
Service. It would constitute their apprenticeship, and, as in 
every other profession, the salary of the young Civil Servant 
should be comparatively small—much lower than as at present, 
I would suggest the following scale of pay throughout the 
service :— 


First year ‘ ‘ , : ; £60 per annum. 
Second ,, . . . ; : . 70 - 
Third ,,. : ; ; ; . 80 a 
Fourth ,, . ‘ P ; : ; 90 

Fifth ,, . . . ‘ : 100 


After this as follows :— 


£100 by £15 annually to £400. 
£400 by £20 annually to £500. 


No advance beyond this unless promoted to the rank 
principal, when the salary should be £750, by £50 annually to 
£950. Principals, however, should be heads of divisions, not 
branches, as at present. I know of a branch in a prominent 
office where there are only five clerks. The principal receives 
£950, two seniors about £1,350, two clerks £700; total, £3,000. 
The work could be done very efficiently by men at an average of 
£400 per annum, a clear saving of £1,000 a year in one branch 
alone to the taxpayer. This is not an isolated case by any means, 
and if, as 1 suggest, a seat-to-seat reform is instituted, all these 
claring anomalies will assuredly be discovered. 

With regard to leave of absence, I am of opinion that it should 
be uniform throughout the Service, and that thirty-six days 
leave would be ample for both seniors and juniors. At the 
present moment the majority of the clerks receive seven and 
eight weeks’ leave annually. There should be no Saturday half- 
holiday. A shortening of the leave would render fewer clerks 
necessary, and a saving in the Estimates would again be effected. 

In conclusion, | would urge Mr. Puleston’s Commission, when 
appointed, to consider well the following words of Sir T. H. 
Farrer, Bart., the Permanent Secretary to the Board of Trade :— 

“Full occupation, paid for according to its true worth, interest in 
the thing that has to be done, and a prospect of rising to superior 
work and pay, are the salt of a life of business.” 
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nt. ROGER BONTEMPS. 
” (ROBIN SUNSHINE.) 
A PATTERN to amaze 
Folk’s atrabilious scorn, 
In these our dismal days 
Was Robin Sunshine born : 
To live a humble man, 
And let the grumblers rate. 
Hey Nonny! such the plan 
af Of Robin styled the Great. 
His sire’s best hat to bind 
i On festal days and pleasant, 
- With rose and ivies twined, 
0). A wreath rejuvenescent ; 
of In homespun cloak to go, 
ch These twenty years his mate, 
“7 Hey Nonny ! such the show 
i 7 | Of Robin styled the Great. 
ld To boast a cot that guards 
§ A table old, a bed, 
1e A flute, a pack of cards, 
id A cruse divinely fed; 
f- One portrait, his adored, 
<8 One coffer, void of weight. 
d. | Hey Nonny ! such the hoard 
: Of Robin styled the Great. 


His games and tricks to tell 

vs The children of the city, 

As author to excel 

In tales more broad than witty ; 
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Of nought but dances or 
Song manuals to prate. 
Hey Nonny! such the lore 
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Of Robin styled the Great. 


For lack of choice, to wet 
His lips with country wine, 


Preferring Margaret 


To ladies superfine ; 

With tenderness and joy 
Each moment to elate. 

Hey Nonny! such th’ employ 
Of Robin styled the Great. 


To murmur, “ Father, I 
Am in thine hands, forgive 


If my philosophy 


Live freely and let live ; 
Grant springtide still to share 
In age’s wintriest date.” 
Hey Nonny! such the prayer 
Of Robin styled the Great. 


Ye poor, who grudge your lot, 
Ye rich, whom envies goad, 
And ye whose chariot 
Swerves from its happy road, 
Ye whom perchance disaster 
Will rob of titled state ; 
Hey Nonny ! take for master 
Plain Robin styled the Great. 


LE PETIT HOMME GRIS. 


A MANNIKIN I knew 


That wont to walk in grey 


All the day, 


With cheeks of apple hue, 





Who lived without a penny 


Blithe as any, 


And said I do not care a 

And said I do not care a 
Brass farthing either way, 

Oh, none could be more gay than our little friend in grey ! 


> 


(OUR LITTLE FRIEND IN GREY.) 
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The pretty maids to pet, 
Drink without reckoning, 
And to sing. 
He whelmed himself in debt: 
But as to the grim jaw 
Of the law 


He said I do not, ete. 


On his bed should raindrops din too, 
He'd sleep deat to his plight 
All the night: 
Though he needs must whistle into 
His poor hands in winter rude, 
Lacking wood, 


He’d sing I do not, ete. 


His good wife, a little jealous, 
Would repay with objurgations 
His flirtations. 
But the more she blew the bellows, 
And the more good folks might flare, 
He’d but stare, 


And he'd say I do not, ete. 


And when gout had laid him level 
Upon a draggled bed, 
Parson said 
Much of death and the devil 
In discourses to the dying, 
Thus replying, 


On my soul, I do not, ete. 
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THE RESOURCES OF INDUSTRY IN IRELAND. 


BY W. GLENNY-CRORY. 


THE subject of industries carried on in Ireland, and such as may 
be introduced, is one so long before the public as to be likely to 
be more familiar than attractive. Its importance, especially just 
now, cannot be exaggerated, particularly from an imperial stand- 
oint. 

. The well-meant Irish manufacture movements which have come 
into favour and fallen into disrepute so frequently within the 
present century, are again being rehabilitated. The rule of these 
endeavours to patronise Ireland is, that, despite of taste, con- 
venience, cost, or any other personal or financial matter, all Irish 
people should wear Irish-made goods, as a sine qud non of 
“patriotism.” If industries in Treland require such nursing, 
they are never likely to come to any useful maturity, and the 
sooner all such ideas are relegated to their native place of pseudo- 
patriotism tlie better. All such things check enterprise, encourage 
selfishness, and turn trading into a sort of pressure put upon 
consumers to buy what they do not desire, or consider fairly 
worth the price. This thing has been, and is still based on the 
notion that Ireland has some title to be treated on principles of 
trading tolerated nowhere else in the United Kingdom; and it is 
even alleged that prosperity, where fair trading is carried on, 
is not owing to hard work, independent effort, and plodding, 

painstaking ‘labour, but rather to favouritism in some shape, or 
oppression in one or other form against the Irish outside Ulster, 
and in favour of those of that province, as well as of the Scotch 
and the English. It is to the paralysing influence of these 
baseless fancies that the absence of profitable industries south of 
Dublin and west of the Shannon must chiefly be traced; and 
therefore the remedy is not within the reach of legislation, bey ond 
that point in which the common rights of protection to life and 
property are to be expected all over the United Kingdom. The 
influence of subsidies granted on several occasions in favour of 
green crops, flax, etc., has been prejudicial. All sorts of special 
legislation, and every expression of eleemosynary bounty, although 
apparently as advantageous as they were well intended, have 


mostly chilled independent effort, and impeded self-supporting 
success in Ireland. 
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But it is not the aim of this article to point out the causes 
which have operated and co-operated to make the mention of 
industries in Ireland suggestive of a subscription list or a debate 
in Parliament, where political capital is to be made or lost, 
according as members support or oppose grants in favour of Irish 
industries. It is simply to place the matter, as it stands at 
the present moment, before capitalists and traders, in order that, 
if there be valuable industrial resources in Ireland, their develop- 
ment may be fairly considered. The resources of every land gain 
or lose in value according to the geographical position of the 
country. ‘The insular position of Ireland affects the value of 
every material of industry more or less, and, as a rule, favourably. 
There is no portion of the island more than fifty or sixty miles 
from the sea. This affects the climate favourably so far as 
health goes, and though an exaggerated view has been taken 
of the comparative moisture of the climate as a drawback to 
cotton manufactures and some kinds of steel and iron products, 
this notion owes its existence more to the absence of information 
than the presence of evidence. 

Regarded, therefore, in its geographical relation to other 
countries, that portion of the United Kingdom which supplies 
a sea-board for traffic to and from the west is incaleulably valu- 
able. “Westward” being just now the watchword of trading 
gives Ireland vantage ground. To place, therefore, the undeveloped 
ports.and harbours in Ireland amongst the imperial resources of 
industry in that country is indispensable to a fair statement of 
what may be reckoned amongst the industries of Ireland. Galway 
Bay deserves to stand foremost of these; and although the most 
neglected, has the strongest claim to development on that sort of 
merit which would stand the test of bank parlour scrutiny, and 
the ordeal of the Stock Exchange. The bay of Galway is capa- 
cious in size, it has naturally many advantages, and few drawbacks 
to the making it into a shipping port. It is not so many acres 
of sea water, useless for all purposes except that of adding to the 
beauty of the scenery. On the contrary, it is deep all over, 
capable, at a comparatively small cost, of full utilisation, and, 
being situated on the sea-board of a province rich in undeveloped 
materials in the waters, on the surface, in mines, in quarries, it is 
no exaggeration to say that, even at present, the making of 
Galway into a seaport for trans-Atlantic and other foreign 
shipping is an enterprise so promising, that were there not ways 
of accounting for its neglect outside the regions of pdlitico- 
economic matters, its present condition would be a spectacle of 
astonishment and a standing disgrace to the common sense, in 
industrial things, of the people of the United Kingdom. The limits 
of this article, however, will not admit of further detail as to 
Galway and Connaught. It will only allow of some other of the 
neglected seaports being named en passant. Queenstown and 
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Cork, Limerick, Dublin, and almost every seaport in Ireland 
except Belfast, stand not only in a neglected state, but are show. 
ing no signs of better things. The “natural course to take in 
respect to Ireland’s resources is to notice, as the next item of 
undeveloped material, a still neglected fecundity in the soil, the 
value of which is immeasurable. Irish soils are not merely fitted 
for root and green crops, but for general agriculture. It is true 
no better potatoes have ever been grown with so little labour, 
and on soil so poorly fertilised, as Ireland has produced. Nor 
have better “food” crops been got anywhere, with an equally 
frugal outlay of capital and labour, as the beef, mutton, butter, 

and pork exported from her shores prove. Ir eland does not excel 
in wheat crops, but she does in barley and oats. Neither is cheese 
her forte, but butter is. A mere glance at the geological map will 
show that where sandstone is so rare cheese must be searce, and 
where the characteristics of the soil are what they are, flax crops 
are more likely to be profitable than cereals. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that because flax crops are 
specially suited to Irish soil that they are practicabie only in that 
portion of the United Kingdom. Flax may be grown in any 
part of England and Scotland, and until recently it was cultivated 
in small patches in almost every county. Therefore it may be 
grown in Great Britain, but not so profitably as other crops; 
and other crops may be grown in Ireland, but not so profitably 
as flax. There are considerable agricultural difficulties in the 
way of extensive flax culture in Great Britain which do not 
exist in Ireland. Therefore the narrowness of the flax-growing 
area, so far as England and Scotland go, is to be referred to fairly 
sound agricultural reasons; but, as regards Ireland, these do not 
exist, but others have been invented. 

Amongst the inventions which may be mentioned one is, that 
in Ulster, where flax is largely grown, the farmers are not satisfied - 
with a profit equal to that made on oat crops or any other produce. 
This is partly excusable, because a flax crop exacts more care, 
demands more labour, requires a larger outlay of capital, and 
incurs a greater risk than other crops. Nevertheless it yields, on 
the average, full compensation, and the objections on these grounds 
are worth very little. It is a crop that does not suit a sluggard, 
neither is it most appropriate to a very small farm; but is one 
which—if capital be invested, and necessary care and labour 
bestowed—will yield more in proportion to both than may be 
had from roots, green crops, or cereals. The prejudice against the 
flax and linen industry in Ireland outside Ulster is sentimental 
at all times. It is sometimes superstitious, and latterly has 
become sectarian. 

Passing by the superstitions, some of which are merely childish, 
against flax crops and linen manufacture, and avoiding, as outside 
the scope of this article, such objections as are sectarian, the 
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sooner such sentimental objections as exist are exposed and 
opposed, repelled and expelled, the better for every citizen of the 
United Kingdom, as well as for every Irishman residing either 
at home or abroad. Amongst the sentimental reasons against 
fax culture and the linen trade outside Ulster one is, that pro- 
fitable crops would lessen the excuses made for nonpayment of 
rent, or, if not, would create that unwholesome (always grossly 
exaggerated and at times wholly invented) notion, that if the 
farmer was doing well the landlord would expect to be paid a 
higher rent. The Ulster farmer takes his chance of these con- 
tingencies, grows flax, and gets rich. As a rule, he “ minds 
his business,” and keeps not only on the outside of the “ Union 
Workhouse,” but has occasion now and again to go inside the local 
bank. The farmers of Connaught, however, keep saying “ there 
isa lion in the way,” and they let flax culture alone. The soil of 
Ulster and that of Munster and Connaught are not the same. 
The former is the outcome of hard toil on a morass or a barren 
hill, and its present condition is owing to art rather than to 
Nature. The soils of Connaught and Munster are naturally good, 
and their present state is the consequence of drawing out crops 
without restoring the soil by fertilisers. Each, however, is good 
enough for flax crops, and to both are they well suited. Another 
objection is that a flax crop exhausts the soil ; but so does every 
other, each in its own way, but none to the justification of the 
neglect of tillage. Another objection is that flax fibre must be 
retted and scutched before it is marketable. This objection 
amounts to fault-finding with what gives more work to the 
labouring classes. In fact, work given in connection with flax 
becomes a means of keeping “labourers” out of the poor- house, and 
providing remunerative work for skilled hands—a state of things 
which, by comparing the condition of the people in Ireland where 
flax crops are grown with that of those where they are not grown, 
is easily seen, and ought to commend the flax crop rather than 
condemn it. It is said that water suitable for retting is special 
to Ulster; this is simply not supportable by the smallest evidence. 
Then as to scutch mills, it is objected that these cost money, and 
neither Americans, nor Scotch, nor English are ready to come 
forward to erect them; and as to the Government they have been 
applied to in vain. Such objections scarcely deserve that little 
respect which denunciation accords to them. For the Govern- 
ment to give grants for scutch mills to Connaught and Munster 
Would be the same as if the mill ownérs of Manchester, Glasgow, 
or Belfast sought for Parliamentary aid in their business. Besides, 
if one-half the money lying uselessly in banks and in foreign bonds 
elonging to those who make these and other absurd objections 
flax crops and the linen trade on the grounds of want of means 
were realised, the Irish people south of Dublin and west of the 
annon might provide scutch mills, and so compete with Ulster 
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in the linen trade. Such a step would at once check emigration, 
necessitate immigration, and open a door to their fellow-country- 
men abroad for re-migration. ' 
In addition to the resources named, the leading items in the 
sum total of Irish industries, and as next of commercial value, 
are the water-powers of the great rivers for manufacturing 
purposes. In water-power Connaught takes the lead, next 
Munster, then Ulster and Leinster. The value, as a part of 
the resources of industry in Ireland, of water-power is three- 
fold. First, it is cheaper as a motive-power than steam-power, 
Second, it being most plentiful nearest the Atlantic sea-board 
in Connaught and Munster, its cheaper cost is enhanced by its 
admitting of mills being erected in close proximity to a shipping 
port. Third, its value consists also in its affording all the 
facilities for motive-power, where the health and comfort of the 
operatives needs little or no special care. It might also be men- 
tioned, not as a fourth advantage, but as one collateral to the 
three named, that, owing to the lesser cost of a water-wheel,—the 
Irish rivers admit of the use of the turbine to a large extent,—as 
compared with steam machinery, there is a saving in wear and 
tear, as well as in interest of capital invested. Peat-bog has 
always been reckoned amongst the resources of industry in 
Ireland, and is really a valuable portion of materials still unde- 
veloped in that portion of the United Kingdom. It has afforded 
a “hobby horse” for amateur patriots, political speculators, joint 
stock company promoters, and would-be patrons of Ireland. 
But beyond proving that peat-bog means fuel, and not any 
other of the many supposed uses, it stands just where it was half 
a century since as a valuable material waiting for the right time 
and proper way of being developed. Of far more commercial 
importance are the syenite (cropping up through greywacke), the - 
granite, the marble,—in all varieties except white,—the building 
stones, the pottery clay deposits, the glass sands, and like materials 
of which politico-patriots, in their ardour to get hold only 0 
things that would pay, politically, have taken no notice. “W ill 
it pay?” commercially is the test by which the development 0! 
these resources is to be tried. If a figure of speech may be used, 
it may be said that all cry out in one voice, Yes, making the 
proviso, if not jobbed! Ireland has both bituminous and anthra- 
cite coal, but neither in any proportion which would pay if worked 
as the only resource of their respective localities. ron ore, 1ron 
pyrites, zine ore, copper, rock salt, sulphur, manganese, antimony, 
alum, nickel, slates, flags, and other materials are all to be found, 
and of the 2,800,000 acres of peat-bog (over one-half of which 1s 
flat-bog and the rest mountain-bog) it may be safely asserted that 
when security for capital and labour be given, and English, 
Scotch, American, German, and those of every other country are 
permitted to work in Ireland, as the Irish are doing all over the 
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world, these shall be profitably developed,—till then they are 
practieally valueless. Not so, however, is it with fisheries, which 
may be worked in good times and bad. These are sadly neglected, 
and ought to be looked up. In Merchants Road, Galway, depdts 
for the sale of salt herrings cured in Scotland are to be found, 
whilst the bay, which may be reached by a few minutes’ sail, is 
teeming with herrings wasted “for want of salt.” Conciliation 
Hall, Dublin, at one time the seat of the Irish manufacture move- 
ment and Irish agitation in general in days gone by, was recently, 
and may be still, a store for American corn and other grain. Ships 
discharge salted herrings on the Liffey from Scotland, which, if 
curers from Scotland were to come to Ireland, might be cured at a 
less cost, and sold at a lower price, and leave a larger profit.* Algee, 
edible and inedible, are in profuse abundance, and are capable of 
immediate development. In 1796 gold was discovered at Croghan 
Kinshela, in the county of Wicklow. It was worked for a short 
time, but abandoned in the first instance in favour of the more 
congenial work of rebellion in 1798, but doubtless for better 
reasons it is not now prosecuted. It may have been an ignis 
fatwus, and nothing more. Not so, however, in regard to the other 
materials of industry named, and many others which might, if 
space permitted, be added to the list. In mentioning all these 
before the woollen trade, there is no desire to rank it as by an 

means an wn-important branch of Irishindustry. Latterly it has 
been greatly improved, and though capable of much extension it 
is in a fairly solid state. The like may be said of the silk trade. 
But in the expansion of flax culture all over the island, and the 
spread of the linen trade into Connaught and Munster, rest the 
hopes for better days for wool, cotton, and silk in Ireland. Linen 
is Ireland’s forte in textile fabrics. Flax crops are her agricultural 
hope ; and if these were permitted to expand naturally, all other 
industries would share in the general prosperity thus promoted. 
The paper-making trade has long been carried on in Ireland, and 
seems to be in a fairly hopeful state of existence, nothing more. 
Ireland has few agricultural implement makers, whilst she is 
using such things liberally, and therefore importing them. This 
fact is not to be overlooked from an industrial point of view. 
Her agricultural (unskilled) labourers are too many compared with 
those engaged in mining, quarrying, and textile manufactures. 
Shipbuilding is a new thing in Ireland. The leather trade has 


* Whilst this article was passing through the press, the following appeared in the 
columns of the Daily Telegraph :—“DuBuin. To-day the fishermen from England 
and Scotland, along with the Irish fishermen at Howth, refused to sell their fish to 
Dublin buyers through auctioneers, and sold instead to English buyers, who had four 
steamers at their disposal, at prices averaging ten shillings per measure, being more 
than double what the Dublin buyers previously paid.” At first sight this might 
‘em to justify the cry that industries in Ireland are discouraged, whereas it only 
Proves that if fishing and curing are to be carried on it must be by men of capital, 
“ourage, and enterprise, sufficient—having material resources on their side—to over- 
‘ome all opposition, foul and fair. 
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gone down, though there never were so few who went shoelegs as 
at present. She imports not only leather but “ boot fronts” 
How is this? Hides are plentiful, labour and rents cheap, and 
capital by no means wanting. Flax, tow, and codilla are im- 
ported largely, as might be expected, though they might at least 
be grown to a gr eater. extent. Irish lands are quite as suitable for 
tobacco as those of England and Scotland, and if this new industry 
spring up she will cet a share. These are, however, Imperial 
as well as Irish questions. Let the English and Scotch not 
expect too much. Irishmen in their own country, outside 
prosaic Ulster, will not lead in matters industrial. The people 
who are now continually falling into a state of chronic poverty, 
and who are constantly discontented, would get on quite well if 
in the proportion they stood to those of Scotland, Wales, and 
England in working at docks at Liverpool, etc., they were 
employed in making docks at Galway, Limerick, and other —_ 

Industrial development in Ireland means a community 
interests between capitalists and workpeople in the U ved 
Kingdom, such as has existed and is now in Great Britain. 
Besides, a large proportion of Irishmen have risen on merit “ from 
the ranks” in all British centres of industry, and a greater pro- 
portion might be expected if a like state of things were repeated 
in Dublin, Cork, Sligo, and all over Leinster, Connaught, and 
Munster. 

Imperial ‘resources of an enormous aggregate value lie unde- 
veloped in Ireland, whilst British workmen in all our English and 
Scotch towns are suffering sorely for want of employment. Let the 
remedy for all the real ills the Irish are this day heirs to (which 
is industrial development by English and Scotch people with 
British or Irish capital) be applied, and health will follow. Only 
let such a state of things be created as would render this prac- 
ticable, and workmen would again get employment, plenty would | 
abound, landlords and tenants would be at peace, agriculture 
would be pursued no further than it would “pay,” ‘and land 
would find its proper value ; and while such a course would put 
every pseudo panacea to shame, it would itself be a well-timed 
application of sound economy for the remedy of an otherwise 
grow ing evil. No wonder Irishmen, gentle and simple, love the 

« old country ’ from one end toanother. It is sweetly lovely ; and 
for it to be made a sort of paradise needs only that industrial 
development take the place of other and impracticable remedies 
for its unsettled condition. One would fail to present a subject of 
such importance as that of lrish industries, if it were not plainly 
stated that there are no special reasons why the resources o 
Ireland should be developed, which would not apply to those of 
Egypt, the still uncultured parts of “the far West,” Japan, China, 
or any other country. 

Providence has given the material things of the various portions 
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of the globe to those who dwell in the several habitable parts of 
the earth. For any one, therefore, to press the development of 
resources Of industry on the ground of “charity,” is to overlook 
the claims of duty, and to ignore human responsibility. In 
proportion as industry proceeds in any country, the bodily wants 
of men locally, and the general interests of the race everywhere, 
are served. To advocate development merely for the purpose of 
providing for people who may be in want comes short of the 
requirements of the case. That industrial development will 
provide for people in such a condition is quite certain; and it is 
the proper way by which—in ordinary cases—relief should come. 
But the beginning should be the working out of a sense of 
duty, the meeting of the demands of responsibility, and the 
“mastering,” by the brain and hand of man, of things material 
for personal and general good. Prior to 1800-1, the Irish alone 
were blameable for the neglect of their resources. Since that 
time the blame rests upon the British as well. Previous to the 
advent of Free Trade it was not so easy as now to enter into 
competition, either as manufacturers, or as buyers and sellers, or 
as carriers of goods in transit. It assuredly was the duty and 
privilege of those at whose door were found the water-powers of 
the south and west of Ireland, and whose homes were in the 
cities and towns on the Atlantic seaboard, to have made an 
effort in the direction of their utilisation. Failing this, however, 
it isnot: creditable to the prescience of the British not to see that 
ifthe Irish who might have been employed in Ireland came to 
make docks, build mills, and generally to engage in industrial work 
in England and Scotland, were allowed to fly in thousands to 
America for want of employment at home, the result must be as 
it is, and it might even have been worse. But if the length of the 
way to foreign countries had been shortened by the making of 
ports and harbours on the Irish Atlantic coast, and if the cost 
of the production of textile goods had been lessened by the using 
of the water-power of the south and west of Ireland instead of 
steam-power in Great Britain and Ulster, and the linen trade 
had been supported by home-grown flax, the condition of the 
United Kingdom would have been much better in many things. 
That outlet for expansion which was most of all wanted in the 
interests of the trade, commerce, and manufactures of Great 
Britain and of Ulster, the south and west of Ireland largely 
Supplied, and it ought sooner to have been taken advantage of. 
lt is not-too late, however ; and let it only now be considered 
that wherever there is a material thing worth the cost of utilisa- 
hon, there, the economist would say, enterprise ought to be directed. 
But the British people seldom heard of such things and the places 
Which have been neglected in Ireland, except when a ery of 
famine rendered silence concerning them impossible. Is it not 
the case that Galway is only a few hours from Dublin, and the 
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capitals of England, Ireland, and Scotland are only a very 
short journey apart? Until the British people will either visit 
Ireland and see the riches of undeveloped treasure there, oy 
discredit those who whine out as a well-learnt song “og, 
Ireland,” or believe such as bear true testimony to the abund- 
ance and value of Imperial resources there, the first step is not 
likely to be taken in the development of a portion of the 
United Kingdom’s property, for the neglect of which the British 
are to be reproached as much as if these were in Lancashire 
or Lanark. 

The scenic effect of Lough Corrib and Galway Bay, seen from 
Fair Hill, is worth twice the cost of a visit. Whoever grudged 
a journey to Killarney; and where are there such rivers to be 
seen as the Shannon, the Blackwater, the Lee—all quite easily 
got at during a short tour? The coasts of Mayo, Donegal, and 
Antrim are sights well worth seeing, if the cost of doing so were 
four times what it is. Lough Neagh, the river Bann, the whole 
of the county of Down, including Rostrevor, are within easy 
reach of England and Scotland, and well worth visiting. Such 
cities as Cashel, Galway, Armagh, Downpatrick, and Londonderry 
ought certainly to be better known to the British people, if only 
on archzological and historic grounds. Dublin could not be better 
situated as the capital, and Belfast most suitably represents the 
capital of Ulster. Besides which, any one may safely travel 
from one end of Ireland to the other, and it seems much to be 
desired that on Imperial grounds, and for commercial reasons, 
Irish industries should be better known to the British people. 
The linen trade is a going industry, but is capable of much 
expansion. There is a small woollen trade in existence, which also 
might be enlarged profitably. The tabinet trade is never likely 
to be a large one, but has an importance quite unique.  Distil- 
leries and breweries supply a large portion of the materials of the. 
general trade of Ireland. Glove-making, lace-making, the manv- 
facture of Balbriggan stockings, the Irish oak manufacture, and 
some other smaller industries make up the present trading of the 
country. Employment is scarce all over the island. But were a 
beginning made in those branches for which the country is fitted, 
a large trade might be done, and employment become so plentiful 
and remunerative, that just as British industries have often sup- 

lied the Irish people with work, so in their turn might Irish 
industries afford to British workpeople a good field for their 
labour. In the meantime let not any attempt to develope Irish 
resources on other than self-supporting principles be approved. 
If but for the sake of the Irish, who have always been the losers 
by such unreasoning attempts, let no one try to accomplish that 
which, on every principle entering into the case, would be 4 
hopeless endeavour, and which must result sooner or later 2 
bitter disappointment of such a gross fallacy. Neither ought the 
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old idea to prevail again, that every one who loves Ireland ought 
to be clad in Irish-made fabrics, wear Irish-made hats and boots, 
etc. On the other hand, no unfair preference should be given 
to British-made goods, nor would there be anything of the kind 
attempted in case industries in Ireland were developed on strictly 
commercial principles. Really the flax spinners, the power-loom 
proprietors of the north, the bleachers also, and those who make 
the kind of goods not unfrequently undertaken by small capital- 
ists, have no special difficulties cast in their way. Banking 
accommodation is to be had in Ulster as good as in Manchester, 
Leeds, or Bradford, and probably on as liberal terms as in 
Scotland. The hindrances in the way of industrial development 
in Ireland are fanciful, the facilities within grasp are real. The 
history of the decline of trade south of Newry and in the west 
is often brooded over with bitterness, whereas its lessons ought 
to stand as danger signals to those who rely on others, whether 
crowned heads, princes, or great men, and do not trust rather 
to hard work, seasoned by frugality, and sustained by courage. 
Successes as great have been made in trade of various kinds 
in Waterford, Limerick, and Cork, as in Belfast, Ballymena, 
and Londonderry. It is clear, beyond a doubt, that like 
causes in trading produce similar effects in Ulster, Leinster, 
Connaught, or Munster, whether in respect to flax growing and 
manufacturing, the cotton trade, woollens, or in the provision trade 
which bulks so largely in Irish commerce. What may have been 
in the times in which subsidies and favouritism were unduly 
relied on cannot and does not apply to these times of free trade 
and an open market, where the commodity of commerce in all 
respects best suited to the demand will find the readiest sale. It 
may be very false economy for a consumer to purchase low-priced 
goods, instead of getting better value where the first outlay is 
higher. This is the keystone of the expectation of the promoters 
of Irish manufacture movements, past, present, and probable, and 
were it not so, it would not deserve even a passing notice. But 
no amount of “Irish patriotism” will remedy this, since the 
fallacy which underlies it is that people will not allow of coercion 
in such matters. 

Happily blunders in respect to industries rectify themselves. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that both over-production and 
under-production may prove each its own Nemesis. If more 
than can be consumed in any branch is forced on the market, 
an injury more or less serious done to the trade must be 
the penalty ; and if less is supplied than is wanted, the whole- 
some stimulus to consumption which supply offers is hindered 
i its useful operation. Ulster at times gives an instance of 
over-production in linen goods. The other parts of Ireland rarely 
present any other aspect than that of under-production in that 
which is undertaken. 
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In Ireland a quarter of a century since the sewed muslin trade 
gave employment to 300,000 persons, chiefly females. This trade 
has almost gone out. Yet, after allowing for what is being done 
in some places to give employment to female labour, if not in 
the home, yet at home, it seems as if some employment of this 
character might profitably be greatly increased with the best of 
results. 

The following questions of an industrial character might 
possibly draw out answers likely to supply valuable information. 

1. Why are not larger supplies of eggs and poultry sent from 
Ireland to the British market, so as to compete with France, 
Belgium, etc., in these articles ? 

2. What is the reason why the Irish brand of condensed milk 
is not to be had in the London market ? 

3. Could not Irish butter be got into the London market fresi 
and daily instead of salt, and probably only when other sorts are 
scarce ? 


MEADOW-SWEET. 
BY w. L. COURTNEY. 


In summer fields the meadow-sweet 
Spreads its white bloom around the feet 
Of those who pass in love or play 

The golden hours of holiday: 

And heart to answering heart can beat 
Where grows the simple meadow-sweet. 


Embosomed in some cool retreat 

The long reed grasses bend to meet 
The stream that murmurs as it flows 
Songs of forget-me-not and rose ; 

The filmy haze of noon-tide heat 

Is faint with scents of meadow-sweet. 


Ah, love! do you know meadow-sweet ? 
Does some pale ghost of passion fleet 
Adown the dreary lapse of years 

So void of love, so full of tears ? 

Some ancient far-off echo greet 

The once-loved name of meadow-sweet ? 
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THE NARRATIVE OF RUBY GARNET, 
ESQUIRE. 


BY CHARLES HANNAN. 


I. 


Is it possible to remember the future? I use the word “remem- 
ber” advisedly, though my question may seem thereby to savour 
of absurdity. If you answer “ Nonsense,” I venture to disagree 
with you, for at this very moment I am striving to bring 
before the vision of my memory that which must essentially 
be considered to belong to the future of my existence. I am 
scarcely twenty-five years of age, yet I would call to my recol- 
lection something that actually happened a few days before the 
completion of my twenty-fifth year. On the face of it, my belief 
in the possibility of my doing so must seem absurd; in reality it 
is by ‘no means so. 

Everything about me has always been of a contradictory 
nature. My very name gives the lie to common-sense. My 
family name, Garnet, taken by itself, is not an extraordinary one, 
had not my ancestors seen fit to render it so by prefixing the 
single Christian appellation of Ruby, at a time when I could 
have no possible say in the matter. Not the name Rudolph or 
Rudy, but the absurd and ridiculously feminine Ruby. 

I have often wondered if it can have been that my parents 
believed me, at the time of christening, to belong to the gentler 
sex, but they affirm that never had they the slightest doubt as to 
my manhood. Why, then, the name Ruby? I bow my head to 
fate, and the question remains, as so many others must, unan- 
swered. Ruby Garnet—what an absurd combination! what a 
senseless contradiction! My nature revolts within me when I 
pen my signature ; it sickens me when I am addressed as Ruby, 
for it is impossible for me to change my name. But I have 
wandered from the subject in expressing who and what I am. 
Let me hasten to return. 


As briefly as possible I will explain how it is that the question — 


as to past and future comes before me without appearing to be so 
absurd as it must seem to you who read. In a word, I have 
lived the last seven years of my life twice over; that is to say, I 
am now completing that period of life which lies between a man’s 
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eighteenth and twenty-fifth birthdays for the second time. You 
will see then, that, as faras I am concerned, the past may actually 
be the future for I have already seen the twenty-fifth birthday, 
to which I am still looking forward. I have told you my whole 
life is a mass of contradictions. This, the chief one, is of my own 
making, and brought about by myself alone. 

For the past six years I have been vainly endeavouring to 
recall to my memory that which happened at the conclusion of 
my twenty-fifth year, and yet at the time at which I am now 
writing I have scarcely turned twenty-four. So you will see 
that, for me, past, present, and future form one curious mixture, 
in which I am at a loss to distinguish the one from the other. 

Perhaps the simplest way of conveying what I mean will be to 
narrate the chain of incidents which have occurred to me since 
I reached the age of eighteen. I will commence at that year to 
avoid complications which might otherwise envelope my narra- 
tive were I to start at any period within that which I may call 
my twice-lived life. 

At eighteen, I, Ruby Garnet (how I loathe the name’), had left 
school, and commenced a University career. It had already 
been decided that my vocation in life was to be that of a doctor. 
For my part I cared little what path I might follow; my ideas 
were of the wildest nature, and I felt within myself a something 
which seemed to tell me that I was destined (no matter what 
vocation I might follow) to do or discover something of an extra- 
ordinary and undreamt-of character. The little inclination I had 
led me to a frame of mind in which I hesitated between the choice 
of the career of the chemist, or the more patient and less approved 
mode of life of the theological dissentient. In theology I should 
have endeavoured to upset all the existing ideas of those with 
whom I might come in contact, substituting my own wild fancies | 
where such a force might prove feasible, and it is perhaps as well 
that my parents, preferring to encourage me in the science of 
chemistry and drugs, fixed upon the life of the physician as, my 
future. 

My career settled, I was not one to waste my energies upon 
outside and irrelative subjects, though, it must be admitted, that 
chemistry held for me a charm which I could scarcely realise, and 
my leisure moments were almost entirely spent in my laboratory 
rather than in consideration of the construction and ailments ol 
the human frame. I took my degree in my twenty-fourth year. 
Shortly afterwards the first of the vague ideas that were finally 
realised began to find utterance within me. Always of a solitary 
disposition, I kept my thoughts entirely to myself, and not even 
my parents knew of the wild imaginings which I conjured 
within myself, and which, as the months went by, lent a new 
interest to my life and to my profession. 
At the time of which I write my father and mother dwelt m 
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one of the quieter suburbs of London, and I, their only, and much 
indulged son, had little to think of save the glorious future which 
seemed so vaguely distant, and which might one day be mine. 
So it was that I was permitted to conduct experiments upon 
various live animals without any one being cognisant of my 
doings, which were of a strictly secret nature, and altogether 
confined to the chamber upon which I was pleased to bestow the 
title of “ Surgery.” 

I was working one day with some drugs which I had promised 
to mix for an aunt, knowing, however, that the administration of 
such was quite useless, as her malady existed chiefly in her own 
imagination, when a thought struck me and rapidly attained 

roportions which caused me to wonder why and whipaties I had 
not till this moment pursued the idea which now occurred to me. 

From that time my life experienced a change. For months 
past my spirits had been depressed. Now could I but succeed in 
that which I saw before me all might still be well; and vague 
and extraordinary as was my thought, something told me that | 
might hope for success. Thenceforth my entire energies were 
wrapped in studies of a nature which, to an outsider, would have 
seemed of the most absurd and unproductive character. 

It was my firm conviction—mind you this thought did not 
come to me in'a moment’s time; there was first merely the 
glimmer of a distant light which, slowly approaching me, had 
finally attained to this—that it was possible for man (could I 
as discover how) to inoculate youth and life into the human 

rame, 

By what means? With what substance? I could not then 
tell, but I was convinced in the reality of my dream, and I 
devoted myself night and day to studies which I hoped would 
end in something more tangible than what I yet possessed. 

And if I succeeded, what a future might be mine! The clouds 
around would clear away—already I saw the blue sky beyond— 
love, hope, ambition, everything stimulated me and urged me 
forward. Happiness lay before me. | 

For months did I toil and devote myself to study. It was no 
easy matter to attain to proficiency in the science of inoculation, 
and even that was not the most important element, for, grant 
that I should be thoroughly experienced in this branch, I should 
still be unable to do anything without the liquid which I still 
hoped to find, and which I believed would one day give life to life. 


Il. 


Writing as I now am, it is not an easy matter to detail the 
events which led to my ultimate success. I can only say that 
I was finally successful, and that to my success I owe the fact that 
Tam now looking upon my future as a part of the past. 
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I still believe that some day ere many months are past it wil] 
all come over me again like a flash of light, and that I shal] 
remember what I have lost—the secret which I once gained after 
many a weary hour of toil. 

Some few years ago I could not fully remember all that I now 
do, and could not understand what it was that my memory strove in 
vain to recall through the vista of time. I know now that it is the 
great secret of the liquid which I once possessed which escapes me, 
and I live in the hope that it may come back to me ere I reach 
the corresponding period in my other life at which I inoculated 
myself with my discovery, and thereby lost the knowledge I had 
gained. There are times, when sitting round the fire conversing 
with the few whose thoughts run in parallel channels with your 
own, a something may be said which strikes strangely on your 
ear. “Has not that been said to me before?” you ask yourself 
and where? Of what other life is that little speech a part? 
You turn with an eerie feeling at your heart to other thoughts to 
forget that which you cannot comprehend. 

For me it is easy to understand how things may occur now 
which have been in the old long ago, for my life (seven years of 
it, at least) has been a double one, and it is with a flash like this 
which I would have you understand that I expect there will some 
day recur to me the lost knowledge which I once possessed. 

I held this knowledge of which I speak for months before I put 
it to the test. 1 was afraid to do so. At first I would fain 
have inoculated another with the life | knew that I could give, 
but not knowing its effects, I hesitated and delayed. 

Deeply and carefully had I studied the possible results. | 
possessed sufficient of a highly expensive mixture to inoculate at 
least six persons with a life which was in one sense fictitious, but 
in another, from its lasting propensities, distinctly real. 

It must therefore be clearly understood that though I knew, or 
thought I knew the intrinsic properties of the wonderful secret 
of which I was the sole possessor, 1 could not guarantee its effects, 
for the reason that as yet I had been unable to induce any of the 
household or of my personal friends to submit to an inoculation 
that I might witness the result. 

My old nurse (who by this time had degenerated into cook) 
still held a most sincere affection towards me. I did my utmost 
to work upon her feelings, and with her I very nearly succeeded in 
coming to some satisfactory arrangement. Having mentioned to 
her in confidence that my brain contained the idea of the century, 
were it but allowed the necessary scope, I enticed her into my 
surgery, with the impression upon her part that her presence was 
required to assist me in some experiment upon myself. Having 
locked my door, I informed her that it was upon her that I pro- 
posed to perform a painless and beneficial operation likely t0 
have good effect upon the neuralgic pains which sorely troubled 
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her at times. Ignorant of science and its vast beauties, a great 
horror seemed to fill her, and she shrieked aloud when I told her 
of my designs. I implored her to be silent; it was useless. I 
endeavoured to thrust a chloroformed handkerchief beneath her 
nose. She shrieked the louder at the attempt, and making a bolt 
for the window, threw it open, and leapt into the open air. 
Fortunately my study was on the lower floor, so that further than 
a shock to her system and a slight sprain in the right foot, she 
escaped uninjured ; but from that day I have never been able to 
re-establish the loving confidence which (somewhat one-sidedly 
perhaps) had hitherto been supposed to exist between us. 

After this little incident the difficulties I had to contend with 
were increased rather than diminished, and I found that upon 
myself alone could I perform the inoculation which I had 
intended to test in the first place upon another. 

You may wonder that my practice allowed me to follow such 
unusual pursuits; but that is easily understood when it is said 
that as yet I had not commenced to practise publicly, and the few 
patients who had so far fallen to my lot were not of the kind to 
whom it was necessary to pander, nor was my profession in any 
sense a lucrative one. 

Having definitely fixed to experiment upon myself, I arranged 
with a young medical student (then some years my, junior), 
who was only too proud to be called upon in such an emergency, 
to act under my directions, believing that with very little assist- 
ance I should be able to conclude the whole matter myself. He 
was a sharp young fellow, and in any case I felt that I was not 
far wrong in his hands; so having bound him to secrecy, I 
initiated him into such of my plans as I deemed it necessary 
for him to know. 

{ calculated that once inoculated, 1 might remain in my 
normal condition for perhaps one, or at most two hours, and that 
thereafter a reaction would set in and my life rejuvenate within 
my heart; but whether the renewal of youth (which my investi- 
gations had led me to expect as a certain result) would affect 
my outward appearance or otherwise I was at a loss to decide. 

It was therefore with a feeling of no inconsiderable nervous- 
ness that I greeted the dawn of the eventful day. I had no 
fear whatever as to the happy result of my experiment, but the 
question came to be in what form the effects would make them- 
selves apparent. 

The hour came round. It was ‘a sultry autumn afternoon, 
and having dined early, I knew that I was but little likely to 
be disturbed. 

My young friend arrived in good time, and we set about our 
Work at once. I need not weary you with professional details. 
Suffice it that the operation was an entire success, and that I 
found that I was so far correct in my expectations, in that I 
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was able to show my fellow-conspirator to the door at its con- 
clusion. Immediately returning to my surgery and locking the 
door, I sank peacefully upon my couch, and slowly drifted into 
a deep and dreamless sleep, whose charm I was powerless 
to resist. 


III. 


It was pitch dark all around me. There was a great noise 
going on somewhere—a knocking, and thumping, and shouting, 
which fell on my bewildered ear in a confused jumble. Where 
was 1? What was the noise I heard? I stretched out my 
hand and found that I was lying upon a couch which seemed 
familiar to me, and yet where was 1? ‘The window I now 
noticed was half-open, and the stars shining brightly in the 
heavens beyond. My thoughts rapidly returned from the 
sky to the noise continuing across the room. “Wed better 
burst the door, I think,” I heard a voice say; and then it 
came to me that there must be some one locked outside. 
Rising, I found my way across the room, and my hand rested 
upon the lock. I turned it, and the door opened from without, 
almost throwing me to the ground in the suddenness with which 
it was burst open. A great stream of light glared in, and | 
felt more confused than ever. 

There seemed to be a want somewhere within me as though 
my sleep had scarcely passed away. They had all come into the 
room now. I began to recognise them, but there was something | 
could not understand, for my very clothes seemed to be dragging 
on the floor so large had they grown for me. 

Too bewildered to understand or to grasp the sense of any- 
thing that had happened, I felt that I was being clasped to my 
mother’s heart, and that questions were being poured upon me — 
unanswered whilst she wept over my devoted head. 

All that time is a species of blank. I cannot describe my 
parents’ fears, their anguish, their amazement, for the whole was 
to me a vast mass of nothingness in which my intellect was as 
yet incapable of grasping anything tangible. 

I can only tell you what I have since discovered to be true, 
that I had slept for a period of nearly eight hours, that my 
parents had grown anxious at my absence and the darkness ol 
my surgery, that they had almost determined to burst the door 
when I withdrew the lock, and that they found (when I had done 
so) a boy of nineteen, standing dazed and dazzled by the light 
which fell upon him, in place of the man of twenty-five. You 
can perhaps understand that to expect any explanation from 
me at such a time was an absurdity. Then deluged me with 
questions. I could answer none of them. It was as though | 
had been born again, and for the time being the past was a blank. 
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For some weeks my condition was of the strangest description. 
| was the wonder of the neighbourhood, the marvel of the district, 
and I could not explain how I had brought myself to be so. All 
that was known was the little my young assistant at the opera- 
tion could tell, and his information was merely that he had 
aided me in a process of self-inoculation of which renewed 
youth must have been the extraordinary and unexpected result. 
He came to see me twice within the three weeks following 
the operation, but, so far as I was concerned, had been unable 
to effect anything in the way of touching (as it had been hoped 
he might have done) upon any chord of a memory which 
remained numbed and apparently dead. 

Thus it was that for some sixty days, during which the excite- 
ment caused amongst those who had heard of the extraordinary 
affair (many of whom came personally to visit me) had partially 
cooled, I remained in a species of dream, for my mind it now seems 
to me must have been quite incompetent to grasp the strange 
transformation which had taken place not only in my life and per- 
sonal appearance, but also in part upon my intellectual faculties. 

After the period I have mentioned I began gradually to 
recover, or, to speak more intelligibly, to awake. As each day 
went past new understanding seemed to develop, till memory 
also at length began to assert her sway. Curious indeed were 
the mental sensations which assumed more definite shape as time 
went-slowly by. I began to understand once more, and to know 
that there was much which must return slowly to my mind. 
Great had been my parents’ grief, for they, in their simple-minded 
way, knowing nothing of what I knew, could only think that by 
some miracle their son had been virtually reborn to them, an 
idiot in his nineteenth year. ‘They had succeeded but poorly in 
keeping rumours from spreading, though their efforts in this direc- 
tion had not been entirely to no purpose, for the occurrence had 
already ceased to be the topic of the hour for those to whom it 
had been made known. Slowly indeed did my mental recovery 
take place ; it was as though there was before me a thick veil 
which I was unable to penetrate, some darkness which would not 
clear away. 

I need not dwell upon that which it is impossible for me truly 
to convey. How can I, to whom these events occurred, relate 
what took place within my brain ? 

I can only say that in a little over four months’ time the mist 
had cleared, and I remembered events which had gone before. 
Yes, the mist had cleared, but not entirely. There is still, even 
now, the great secret left unknown to me of the mixture with 

which I was able, more than six years ago, to inoculate youth 
into my frame. 

Since the time when I became competent to remember, vaguely 
and dimly, the events of my other life, I have been living ever 
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trying to recall the whole. As each day goes by something which 
I have still forgotten is given to me, and I tirmly believe that 
before the completion of the present year it will be given to me 
to know that which I have been striving for years to know—the 
secret of the compound which once before was mine. 

When the change took place my study was ransacked. I learnt 
afterwards that the young student who had been with me at the 
great moment of my life had seized upon the bottle of my now 
priceless fluid. With all the zeal of youth and the anxiety to 
discover all for himself, he had wasted, in.a few days, the little 
liquid the bottle contained in the fruitless endeavour to analyse 
my invention and himself become its possessor. Thus by a 
youth’s foolish ambition had my great discovery been lost. 

Some day it shall be mine once more. 


IV. 


Iam in love. I have been in love for years,—ever since my 
nineteenth year, that is, in my first life. 

It is the misfortune of my existence that I ever met her, yet | 
cannot help myself, and I am now as hopelessly in love with her 
as I was upon that bright June evening when first we chanced to 
meet. 

You may object that there must be a vast discrepancy in our 
years since I: have taken such a leap backwards in my existence. 
You are right, yet what can I do? It was for her sake chiefly 
I did what I have done,--that 1 was forced to experiment upon 
myself. Ihave told you that my life is one mass of contradic- 
tions, so my love is more than love—it is an infatuation ; a hope- 
less and a useless one unless I rediscover the secret of youth. In 
a word, the object of my devotion is now verging on fifty-six 
summers and I am a youth of twenty-four. | 

Some destiny brought us together in the old long ago. From 
the moment of meeting I felt that I was hopelessly lost, and it 
was for her sake that I “rejoiced when I found the liquid which, 
I believed, could bring her years upon a level with mine. 50 
tender was my love “for her then that I couid not bring 
myself to experiment upon her, nor did I then tell her of the 
labour in which I was engaged with the object of uniting our 
lives. When I look back upon the past and see what | “have 
done unavailing regrets spring up within me. Had I but known 
how different might it all have been ! 

We met first at a small garden party. Unaccustomed to society 
as I was, I felt awkward and shy amongst people all ol ler 
than my self. I was introduced to her. She took me, metaphori- 

cally speaking, under her wing. She drew me out and made me 
talk, and as I talked I seemed to discover hidden qualities 10 
my nature which I had never known of before. As I listened 
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her dulcet tones—for she was then still a fine woman—an intoxi- 
cated feeling overcame me. I could not tell what had happened to 
me, but I knew later, when she left, that the world was to me a 
blank without her, and that for the first and last time I truly 
loved. 

I shall never marry another. Yet it is impossible for me to 
marry her as she now is. Till within the past five years she 
remained as she had been when first we met,—a beautiful and fine 
woman,—but the moment the blight of age fell upon her she 
became rapidly old. At fifty-six all the life, all the beauty, every- 
thing that was, is gone. She is old and decrepit, sallow and 
wrinkled; and yet 1 cannot cease to love her! 

Sometimes I wonder if I do really love her still, and if it is not 
the memory of what she once was that haunts me and renders me 
callous to all other women. No matter, if I do not marry her I 
shall never marry ; for even putting aside my feeling of love for 
her, there is another reason which renders my marriage with 
another an impossible thing, could I ever bring myself to con- 
template such. 

I am engaged to Mrs. Gubbins. 

She was a widow; had been so for sixteen months when her 
life first crossed mine. What care I for that? Has she not 
over and over again told me that she never truly loved the late 
Mr. Gubbins? I cannot disbelieve her. Truth shines from her 
eyes as she tells me this, or used to do so, in the days when I was 
tormented with doubts on this score. 

And she has been true to me through all. She has waited, 
hopelessly it must have seemed, for me to attain a second time to 
a marriageable age, and she has herself grown old in these years 
of wasted love. 

It must have been a dreadful blow to her when she learned the 
effect of my fluid. As time went on, and I again became con- 
scious of the great power of the love which still remained with 
meafter that fatal day, I told herall. I confided to her how it was 
that I had believed that by my liquid I should have succeeded in 
reducing her years, and have led a young and blushing girl to: the 
altar instead of the middle-aged widow she then was. 

I told her how, not knowing the powers of my mixture, I had 
hesitated to experiment on her, but had inoculated myself with 
a dose which I anticipated would reduce my age but some few 
weeks. If my calculations had been but right, how happy might 
we have been years ago! As it is, you know how far I erred. 

Seven years had I stepped back in a few hours; and not only 
had I increased by that time the discrepancy between her age and 
mine, but, in addition, I had lost the secret, which might have 
done so much had it still remained within my memory. 

I do not see her now so often as formerly. She has grown 
Well nigh aweary of waiting, though she knows that I only 
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live to recover that which I feel will one day again be mine, 
When it is so, I shall be able to do what I had hoped to do many 
years ago in inoculating her with youth. 

My parents are now well stricken in years. They have done 
their best, dear people, to turn me to study, to divert my atten. 
tion from experiments and from the vain effort to remember. ll 
is useless. I must and will succeed before the present year has 


run its course. 
* * * * * 


V. 


It has come to me as I felt sure it would. I am once more 
master of the situation. The secret is mine again ! 

It is more than six months since I wrote the foregoing part of 
my narrative. During these months I have not been idle, for 
yesterday I remembered what I had lost. It was late in the 
afternoon. 1 was occupied in my surgery in futile experiments 
in a direction which I now know to be the wrong one, when 
memory came with a sudden flash to my assistance. It was but 
a word in one of my old books which did it. That word caught 
my eye; my attention was for a moment riveted on the book, 
and in a few seconds I had recalled not what lay upon the page 
before me, but the more important thing which some chain of 
memory led me suddenly to recollect. Tremblingly I seized a 
pen, determined immediately to note what might again perchance 
escape me. I could scarcely write, so great was my excitement; 
but my nerves have thoroughly recovered by now, and I possess 
in writing the prescription of the liquid, which, I thank Heaven, is 
again in my possession, or may be so whenever I may please. 

All the future is gilded and bright, for the day may shortly be 
when I shall clasp her whom I love to my bosom as the young 
girl of my choice. I have already written her to that effect. 

Had she been here how great would have been my joy—how 
great her ecstasy to know that we can yet be as we have dreamt 
to be! As it is, she dwells at a distance of some hours by 
rail from here, and I must calm myself and make myself sure 0 
everything before I hasten to her side. 

I have never kept a diary. This scrawl, which I commenced, 
as I have said, about six months ago, is the only pretence at 4 
diary | have ever made. I take a certain morbid pleasure 1 
thus noting down what has occurred to me. Perhaps some day 
others may read what I now write. But I am forgetting mY 
daily correspondence. Excuse me for a moment whilst I open the 
three letters by my side. There is the customary one from mY 
love, which may wait till I have perused the others. This one 
looks like a tailor’s account: I generally know these by the 
flattering method of address, “ Rudolph Garnet, Esq.” Yes, I was 
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sure of it! Overcharged, and no discount as usual—tThe third 
letter seems of the usual description. I get hundreds such, for I 
am the butt of countless bards and self-imagined wits. The 
envelope tells its own tale, as | read, “ Mr. Rubicund Garnet,” 
before I break the seal. The contents, some half-dozen verses :— 
“T love the Ruby as a gem, 
The Garnet as a stone ; 


And much prefer to see them set 
Together than alone.” 


The “W.P.B.” is fortunately handy. I perceive from the 
initiatory verse something brilliant and sarcastic to follow, and the 

oet remains, as so many other poets must nowadays, unread. 

Now for the other. SHE at least never calls me “ Ruby.” She 
knows my weakness. From “My beloved one” to “your fondly 
betrothed Amelia,” there is one volume of tender sentiment and 
gentle reproach. Why have I not been to see you, my loved 
one? You will know by now that you have not waited in vain, 
and to-morrow at the latest I will clasp you to my heart. Nay, I 
do not mean that, for you are not yet the young girl you will be; 
but to-morrow, at any rate, I shall kiss your brow, and soon— 
pray Heaven, very soon !—will I draw you to my heart. 

* * * * * 

Ihave been to see her. Poor lady, she is sadly invalided. It 
is indeed well that my discovery has been made so soon, for I feel 
a want in my love for her. When I am absent from her I forget 
grey hairs, wrinkles, deafness, shrillness of voice, everything in the 
great beauty of my love. When I am with her these attributes 
are, alas! too plainly brought before me. It is for this reason I 
do not visit her so often as in the old long ago. I cannot cease to 
love; but I fear that I love that which she has been, and not what 
she is now. I have always considered myself the soul of honour, 
and even could I forget my great love for her (which I know to 
be impossible), I could still never bring myself to wed another. I 
confide these thoughts to paper at a time when I know that all 
will be well. I have never dared to do so before, for I have 
hitherto endeavoured to hush within myself the faintest suspicion 
of disloyalty to my betrothed ere it grew into a thought. 

I look forward to the happiness of wedded life. She has 
agreed to be operated upon by me whenever I may choose, and a 
few days will put me in possession of the means whereby I shall 
instil into her withered frame the youth of a bygone day. 

There is now no need for me to ‘hesitate. I shall inoculate a 
considerable quantity of my invention, for it can matter but little 
whether I reduce her years by an exact thirty, as I hope to do, 
or by a few years more. I remember how much liquid I used 
upon myself, and by that I am able to judge so far of the 
quantity in her case. My only fear is that [ may under-estimate 
the strength of my preparation, and inoculate the youth of the 
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girl in her teens rather than that of the woman of twenty-five. 
In such case I shall then again operate upon myself, so that we 
may grow side by side till we reach a proper age. 

I have spent hours in calculations. I am certain I can hit off 
the exact effect of my prospected operation within at least the 
period of a year or two. You may imagine I am fully convinced 
of my certain success ere I venture an experiment upon the 
woman I love. 

In two days, then, I shall be ready. On the third I feel conf. 
dent my bride’s age will become within a year or two of 
my own! 


VI. 


It is many, many years now since | discovered the invention 
which has in more than one way cost me the best years of life, 
I shall briefly finish my tale. I was in readiness for the opera- 
tion. My patient expected me, and my box was lying in the hall 
preparatory to my short journey to her home. In it were the 
instruments which I believed necessary, together with a bottle 
containing the exactly requisite quantity for my operation. So 
hurried had I been on this morning—the third from the point at 
which my “ quasi-diary ” ceases—that | had not opened the single 
letter which the post had that morning brought me. I did s0, 
now that all was ready for my start. My Amelia had discovered 
a something which cast a shadow on meas I read. Her letter 
was a short one, and bespattered with an occasional tear. Time 
has faded alike the paper and the ink, but the meaning is, alas! 
still there! The objection to our union still remains! I give the 
note verbatim as it lies before me :— 

* DEAREST AND BEST BELOVED,— 

“You know I am ready waiting your arrival, but I write you to prepare you 
for the awful thought which is crushing out my poor withered life. Dearest, be brave, 
and come to me at once you read these lines. Ruby, my own Ruby” (observe the 
anguish which drew from her for the first time in writing that hated Christian name‘) “! 
fear it can never be as you wish. There is a terrible objection to what you are about 
to do. You yourself know you cannot be sure of the exact period to which you will 
bring back my life—and this is my fear. If you operate upon me you bring me back 
into my late husband’s lifetime, and I cannot marry you, for I was married at mne- 
teen. It cannot matter that my husband may still be dead; I could not marry dumng 
the period of life which was his. You, my Ruby, would not have me commit a terrible 
sin. I know your heart--ah ! how I thank Heaven I thought of this now rather than 
after, when all might have been finished ! How then would we have doubly sinned! 
Come to me, Ruby, I cannot write—tears fall upon the page, and blot my poor old 


sight—come to your devoted and still betrothed Amelia, and forgive her that she 
must still be old.” 


It is the letter of anold woman! Old women become masculine 
as their beards begin to grow. They grow very religious, too— 
very bigoted, and very pig-headed. Such was my reflection whet 
I read this note. What a piece of absurdity was the whole! How 
could it. possibly be that her dead husband’s life should now 
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influence the youth I was about to give her? I put the letter in 
my pocket, and hastened to the station, thinking (poor deluded 
young man as I was!) that I would speedily overcome the 
objections of Mrs. G . 

She was looking older and more frail than ever. I could see 
that she had been weeping long and painfully, so I sat down at 
once to explain the utter absurdity of her views. I spoke to her 
gently ; I told her that the life of a dead husband could not 
possibly be resuscitated with her renewed youth. She mourn- 
fully shook her head. A great fear took possession of me. Had 
I then lost all on the eve of the discovery I had for the second 
time so lately made? I cannot describe the agony that welled 
within me. I endeavoured to be calm—it was useless, Reason 
as | might, I had forgotten that I had to do with a woman, and 
what is more, with an old and opiniative one. 

I stormed and raged. All in vain! And I left her presence 
after more than four hours of the most exciting work I have ever 
had, completely worsted by her obstinacy ! 

She clings to life, that old woman. She is seventy-four to- 
morrow, and still my betrothed! I go to see her once a year. 
To-morrow is the day of my annual visit. We never refer to the 
past on these occasions. Of what use to renew old sores, and to 
bring up vain regrets? The past is gone, and my invention is 
consigned to oblivion. None shall ever know, through my means, 
my twice-found secret. I am not philanthropic; I am selfish, 
soured, and old before my time. 

People used to wonder why it was that I, Ruby Garnet, have 
never married. They will know the reason now! 

And to-morrow, could they accompany me, they might see the 
cause. My betrothed of seventy-four ! 
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THE WORLD BELOW. 


A #ovdel 
BY E. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


**Oh! the wind is sad in the iron chill, 
And weary sad they look by the hill, 


But he and I are sadder still.” D. G. Rosserti. 


A G@Loom hung over Old Place all the rest of the summer, 
Jack Bryant had been a favourite, and his tragic death was 
not soon forgotten. A stir was made about the neglected railing, 
the local papers took it up, and the Evans trustees were urged 
to make some provision for the old mother of the drowned lad. 
They put up a strong new fence, but declined to do anything 
further. Mr. Maynard, the vicar, wrote frequently on the subject, 
but without avail. The trustees had but one answer. Like 
the Court of Chancery, they said they had no power to spend 
money on charity. 

But before the affair had ceased to be a matter of interest in 
the village it was blotted out by a new trouble. The vicar was 
struck with paralysis. The loss of his son (who was now con- 
fined for life, without a hope of recovery) had aged him sadly, 
and he had been failing markedly of late, so much so as to 
necessitate the occasional assistance of that young parson who 
had troubled poor Polly Bryant’s deathbed. Still, he had con- 
tinued to take some part in the Sunday services, and to go about, 
though less often, among his people, and the news of his sudden 
illness was a blow to every one. 

For some weeks he lay dangerously ill, then rallied considerably, 
recovered his speech, and was able to confer with his doctors. 
They agreed that if he wintered abroad he might regain some 
measure of health, and he accepted their decision. . 

September had come round again, autumn had set in early this 
year, and already the days were growing chilly. If Mr. Maynard 
was to profit by southern air he must not delay leaving England, 
or the weather would be too cold for the journey. 

So it fell out that one day the vicarage was left to the tenancy 
of servants, and the Barony to the care of the house-steward. 
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For Miss Rhys, as well as the vicar, was advised to spend this 
winter in the sunny south, and they had determined on keeping 
each other company, both on the journey and at Cannes. Miss 
Rhys was very much attached to her old friend, and when he 
expressed his dread of a lonely sojourn in a foreign land, she 
at once arranged to go with him. 

She did not leave Richard Owen and his daughter without 
many a pang. Every argument she could devise did she brin 
to bear upon the former, to induce him also to try the effect 
of a warmer climate. But he would not be persuaded; even 
when she spoke of Love, and pointed out the pleasure and profit 
of such a change to the young girl. 

“She has had enough experience of foreign life for the present,” 
said Owen; “and she had her pleasure in the spring, when she 
went to Town with you. If she wishes to go with you now 
I will spare her, but I think she would rather stay at home.” 

“T do not wish her to come alone,” said Miss Rhys; “I never 
thought of taking her unless you would come too.” 

“And I cannot come. You tempt me very much, Margaret, 
but I have not the strength. And think what it would be for 
you to have two invalids on your hands! You will find the 
charge of poor old Maynard quite sufficiently wearing.” 

“Of course it must be anxious work, but you see there was 
no one else who could go with him. And he is certainly getting 
wonderfully better.” 

“While I am getting worse. You will soon have my child for 
your own.” 

“Don’t say so, Richard. You don’t look worse, it is only this 
weather that tries you ; you will be better when the spring comes.” 

“Yes, I am sure of that. I shall be much better when the- 
spring comes. Oh, Margaret, it is hard to think of leaving my 
child and my friend—it is hard to leave so much love. My own 
best love was wasted, and thrown away; you and my child have- 
all my heart now, and I must say farewell to you both.” 

Miss Rhys looked at his thin hands and wan face, and knew 
that he spoke the truth. This would be her farewell ; she would 
hever see him again. There was a cruel pain at her heart, for 
she loved him—she had never ceased to love him, though she 
had striven hard to crush down her affection when he forgot her 
and gave himself to another woman. But she was generous as 
she was noble, and even in this moment she did not forget 
that other woman, whom Owen could not forgive. 

“Some day,” she said in a low tone, “it may chance that I 
hear of—her. If I find that she is less wicked than you thought, 
that there were extenuating circumstances, then may I not tell 
her you forgave her ?” 
wen's brow contracted, and his drawn lips twitched. 

“You will never hear of her. She is of the scum of the earth 
VOL, Xv. 14 
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long ere this, if indeed she still lives. What have you to do with 
her? And what could explain away or condone such a sin as 
hers ?” 

“T don’t know; I may be wrong, and she may be as wicked 
as you think. But if not—oh, Richard, say one kind word for 
her.” 

“What can I say, Margaret? If she be innocent, no words 
could be anything to her from me who have accused her of go 
foulasin. Ifshe be guilty—God deal with her as she deserves, 
I will not condemn her. I cannot judge her, for | have no sym. 
pathy with her sin, and I cannot gauge the measure of her 
temptation to it. You may tell her this, Margaret, if you ever 
see her. I forgive her the ruin she has made of my life, since 
our child has escaped unharmed.” 

Miss Rhys rose to go. The stormy autumn sun was setting in 
a lurid glow, and a curious red light shone into the quiet room, 
Owen’s face had softened as he spoke, and now regained its usual 
sad but gentle expression. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “if you ever see her tell her I forgave 
her.” 

“T think I shall find her some day,” said Miss Rhys. 

And then they parted. 

* * * * * 

Loveday came in a little later and found her father sitting idle 
in his chair, an unopened book on the table before him. 

“Are you ill?” she exclaimed, surprised at his unusual 
lethargy. 

He raised his head with a smile. 

“Far from it,” he said; “ I amvery well. Miss Rhys has been 
here.” 

“Tt will be half a year before she comes again.” 

“So long as that? You will be lonely without her, my poor 
child.” 

“ Never lonely, mon pére, while I have you.” 

Owen took up his book, and slowly turned over the pages. 
Loveday looked at him for a moment in silence, with a sudden 
terror filling her heart. Was it her fancy that he had turned 
deadly pale? Ah, yes, the sun had gone behind that bank of 
cloud, and thus a shade was thrown upon his face. Now it 
emerged again, its last expiring rays illumined the whole 
place, and there was certainly more colour than common on her 
tather’s sunken cheek. 

“We shall have a wild night, I think,” he said; “I am glad 
they did not start to-day.” 

And Love, with an effort, threw off her anxiety, and talked 
cheerfully of their friend’s journey, of the vicar’s apparent res 
toration to health, and of certain schemes of her own for the 
pleasure and comfort of the villagers during the coming winter. 
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«You will have to give me a great deal of money,” she said, 
incidentally. 

“Do you wish to play my Lady Bountiful in Miss Rhys’ 
absence ?” asked her father. 

“Not that. I have been thinking of that a great deal.” 

“Well?” 

“Tam sure it is better to give work and pay for it than to 
give money.” 
~ “And how much money shall you require to pay for all the 
work you are going to give?” 

“Perhaps twenty pounds.” 

“And with that ?” 

“Twill form aclub. Do you know there is a large barn empty 
in the Long Field? Of this the men in the village shall make a 
nice large room. They shall work there when they are out of 
work, or when they have come home from work, and I will pay 
them. And when it is finished, we will send newspapers and 
books, and the men and boys shall meet there in the evening 
to read.” 

“Are you sure the barn can be made habitable for such a 
purpose 2” 

“Yes, I know it.” 

“How do you know it ?” 

“Mr, Pwllmeyric said so to me one day, when he was here. I 
did not think much about such things then, and I never dreamed 
of doing it. But now I am always thinking of the people, and 
only that my time has been so full lately, since Mr. Maynard 
was ill, I would have told you of my plan long ago.” 

“Well, my child, you are very welcome to have the barn, and 
you may spend as much money as you please to carry out your 
plan. But you must not expect to find it an easy task. These 
country people are so dull and stupid that it takes them years to 
accept anything new, and probably when you have got your 
reading-room fairly started you will discover that no one cares 
to use it,” 

“It is just because they are so dull and stupid that I long to 
give them pleasure. My heart aches to think of their sad lives, 
always working, working, and poor to the very end. It is this 
that causes them to be dull, I am sure, mon pére. Do you not 
think go?” 

“Undoubtedly. I don’t consider our present social organisa- 
tion any credit to civilisation. But theirs will be wise heads who 
Succeed in mending matters.” 

_“Tf we all wait to be wise we shall leave the world as we 
‘ound it. I have thought and thought what should be done, and 
{feel that thinking is little help; it is better to do what one can 


a doing near at hand, without waiting to think what is 
est,” 
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“Tf we all acted upon that principle the world would soon be 
another place.” 

“Meanwhile I shall make my barn another place, and let the 
world wait for another day. It is not well to talk too much of 
this, I think ; it makes us sad, and it is not good for any one to 
be sad. I will invite all the village people to hear me play my 
violin, and I will play them such gay music that they must al! 
dance. That shall be the opening-day ing, I mean, 
Like this it shall be.” 

She took up her violin and began to play a lively tarantella, at 
first softly, then louder and faster, till the air seemed to be full 
of laughter and merriment. Her eyes sparkled, and her lips 
parted in a bright smile; she was so carried away by her own 
music that she seemed really to see the scene she had pictured. 

7 No English peasant that ever lived could move at such a 
pace,” said “Owen, with a laugh, when she stopped; “ you will 
have to import an Italian or two of the most vivacious descrip- 
tion if you wish to have any one to dance to music like that. 
But when all trades fail you could certainly make a living by 
your fiddle. Like the Pied Piper, you would attract universal 
attention.” 

“Ah, when I have spent all your money in converting barns 
into club- rooms, we will go together to beg, and I will play my 
tarantella. 1 have improvised it from a song of Tosti, do you 
know? The song was plaintive, oh! so very plaintive, and I 
have taken the air in six-eight, you see; so—and there you have 
this beautiful dance. What would Signor Tosti say if he heard 
his mournful ballad made into a tarantella ?” 

“Trreverent little fiddler! Play something more sensible nov, 
and then sing me this desecrated ballad.” 

“What will you have? the concerto of Mendelssohn? Or no, 
it shall be that sonata of Grieg’s which I received from London’ 
last week.” 

She played until the twilight darkened into night, and a 
solitary star twinkled over the ‘tops of the elm-trees on the lawn. 
Then she stopped, and went to the window to draw the curtains. 
A sough of wind moaned up the avenue, and a splutter of rain 
dashed against the glass as she looked out. 

“Tt is a dreary evening,” she said; “I am glad you and I have 
not to go out and beg to-night, mon pere,’ 





CHAPTER XXII. 


“‘ And low he spake, and bitterly he smiled, 
‘The hunt is ended, and the spoil is ta’en.’”—A. LANG. 


JAMES OWEN was happy at last. Priscilla was not. In this 
soured old maid there yet beat a heart not absolutely acrid; she 
could not say a pleasant thing pleasantly, or perform a gracious 
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act graciously, but still at bottom she had left a few drops of 
the milk of human kindness, and these few drops asserted 
themselves once in a way, generally at moments inconvenient 
to their possessor, who would have preferred to be as cold and 
hard as her brother. 

The difference between these two and the other Owen, the 
father of Loveday, was extreme. From their mother they 
inherited their close-fisted and acquisitive disposition, whereas 
Richard resembled their father in character as well as in feature. 
They had lived in one county all their lives, while he had 
been a man of the world; they had gone on in a humdrum 
fashion from day to day without change, while he had drunk 
deeply of the wine of existence, sweet and bitter alike; finally, 
and herein lay the gist of the whole matter, he had been the 
father’s favourite, and they had always hated him for it. James 
Owen never could forgive his father for leaving Old Place to 
his younger brother, still less could he forgive Richard for sub- 
stantiating his claim to it. From the day that the suit he had 
instituted, against Richard’s expressed desire, was given in favour 
of Richard, James had but one object in life-—vengeance upon 
the brother who had thus ousted him from his inheritance. 

Silently and secretly he had set to work, ferreting out Richard’s 
past life, finding a clue here, a shred of evidence there, to support 
his old suspicion that the accepted story of the wife’s wake 
death was not the real explanation of her disappearance. And 
now the whole miserable facts lay bare before him; he had 
discovered the truth down to the last detail, and had trium- 
phantly announced his conclusions to his sister, expecting 
that she would be as rejoiced at them as he was himself. 

It would be untrue to say that Priscilla was sorry for the 
disgrace and shame which was about to be brought home to 
the one brother by the other. Jealousy and hatred of Richard 
had been for so many years the strongest passions in her nature, 
that her first feeling was one of entire content. At last, then, 
Richard’s pride would be humbled, and he would find that he was 
not to have everything his own way. 

“So we shall go back to Old Place after all,” she said. 

“To Old Place ? not till Richard is dead. This doesn’t touch 
his title to the estate ; it doesn’t affect the validity of his birth.” 

“It won’t give us the place? But what is the good of it then ? 
What shall we gain by it ?” ; 

“Vengeance,” said the lawyer, between his set teeth. “Ven- 
geance. Oh yes! it will be pleasant to sce the fellow’s face when 
he learns that I know his secret, when I tell him that he has 
laboured for nothing, that I know, and that before long all the 
world shall know, that his fine lady daughter is a bastard.” 

Priscilla’s countenance changed; she thought of the girl who 
spoken to her with such frank friendliness on the occasion 
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of their single meeting a year or more ago, and suddenly realised 
what a terrible blight was to be brought upon her young life, 
She was not generous enough to urge her brother to forego his 
revenge for Loveday’s sake, nor indeed would such a plea have 
been of any avail. But she took no more joy in hearing James's 
self-congratulations, indeed, presently silenced him in a con. 
clusive fashion. 

“Tt makes me sick to think what sinners men are,” she said: 
and James, fearing one of those homilies which Priscilla was 
wont to deliver on smaller provocation than this, betook him- 
self to his study, leaving her to meditate at her leisure upon 
the story she had heard. 

This was the outline of it. 

Richard’s wife had not been a widow when he married her, 
Her first husband was living then, and had certainly been alive 
until within the last year or two. She had gone away with him 
on the night when she was reported by Richard Owen to have 
died in Paris. Whether she had lived with her first husband 
again or not James Owen had not been at pains to certify; 
the fact of his existence at the time of her marriage with Richard 
being all he cared to prove. And this he had proved beyond 
a doubt. 

One question troubled the lawyer in the midst of his rejoicing, 
Did his brother know as much as himself, and had he, conse- 
quently, made provision for his daughter, independently of the 
estate? It might easily be the case, but if it were not, would 
he be wise to open Richard’s eyes to the necessity for any 
such provision? Beyond a doubt, in the face of the chance 
of his being ignorant of the facts, it would be far more prudent 
for him, James, to keep his own counsel so long as Richard 
should live. But where then would be his vengeance on the. 
brother who had so ousted him ? It would be sweet, in truth, to 
oust his brother’s child from her possessions, but not half so sweet 
as to see his brother himself quail and shrink and implore mercy 
—craving for the only boon he would care to ask —concealment 
of his shame from the world. He would be master of the 
situation then, there should be no parleying on Richard’s part, 
no compromise on his own, the game would be in his hands 
at last, and he would play it to the bitter end. Suppose, though, 
Richard should try to bribe him to keep silence? Ah, that 
was worth consideration. He might take hush-money to the 
end of Richard’s days, and have withal the delight of vengeance 
prolonged from year to year, by simply declining to give any 
pledge of permanent secrecy. At first in his abject humiliation 
Richard would, no doubt, be ready to pay any money for evena 
week’s. respite, then a month more, and a month more might be 
given, each one for a larger sum. So it could go on till Old 
Place itself was mortgaged up to its chimney pots, and then,— 
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then Richard should have the choice between exposure and selling 
up. Yes, a prolonged revenge of this nature would be worth 
more than immediate disgrace; his brother’s shame and pain 
would be more lasting, and his own satisfaction more complete. 

But, on the other hand, Richard was well known to be seriously 
ill, and might foil him by dying too soon, indeed might die any 
day. 

Stung by a sudden fear lest after all his brother should thus 
escape him, James Owen suddenly determined to lose no time, 
What had he to wait for? Here were the proofs. He would go 
to Old Place at once, this very day; why should Richard have 
another night of peace ? 

He returned to his sister and told her to order a fly for him 
(the frugal couple kept no vehicle of their own), briefly ex- 
plaining his intentions. She might go with him to Old Place 
if she liked, he said, there was no reason why she too should not 
enjoy Richard’s discomfiture. 

But Priscilla declined ; it was getting late in the afternoon, 
and she feared taking cold. At least, such was her expressed 
excuse for declining James’s invitation. But possibly other 
considerations influenced her, though she would not own it. 

So James set off alone, and in the early darkness of the 
November day he reached Old Place, the gates of which he had 
once in his wrath vowed never to enter again. 

He drove up to the hall door, and got out of his carriage, 
meditating on the best way of beginning his story The house 
appeared to be in darkness, and the door was opened in answer 
to his knock by the old Breton woman, who stared at him and 
muttered something unintelligible when he asked for her master. 

“Where is Mr. Owen?” said James, losing what little patience 
he possessed. “Can’t you answer a plain question?” 

The old woman pointed with her finger up the stairs, but 
made no movement to conduct him thither. 

James would wait no longer; he walked across the hall and 
mounted the stairs. As he reached the landing Loveday’s maid 
came out of one of the bedrooms, looking pale and scared. 

“TI wish to see Mr. Owen,” said the lawyer. 

“What ? now, sir?” she asked. 

“ Yes, this moment. I am his brother.” 

The woman stepped aside. | 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” she said; “I did not know you had 
been sent for ; but I’m glad you’ve come, for Miss Owen’s sake.” 

James did not stay to listen to her speech. The-bedroom door was 
ajar, and a streak of light came through. He pushed the door 
open and went in. : 

Loveday was sitting on the side of the bed, supporting her 
father in her arms, His head lay on ker shoulder, and her arms 
Were round him. She looked as if she had sat thus for hours, and 
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the lawyer felt a cold shiver creep over him ; there was something 
ghostly about the two motionless figures in the blank silence of 
the half-lighted room. 

Was Richard asleep? Must his vengeance be delayed until his 
brother awoke ? 

Love did not see her uncle. She never looked in his direction, 
only held up a warning finger, and said in a low tone, 

“He has rested a long time now. He will be better to. 
morrow.” 

- James Owen dared not speak. He came nearer, a horrible fear 
overpowering him, 

The maid entered quietly, carrying another candle. 

“Do help me to get Miss Owen away, sir,’ she whispered. 
“She don’t seem to know anything. She was playing on her 
violin to the master till he went off, and now she’ve held the poor 
dead body like that these two hours.” 

The lawyer started as if he had been shot. 

“Dead!” he exclaimed, “Do you mean to tell me he is 
dead ?”’ 

The words fell one by one into the silence like hailstones on 
the window before a storm. 

“For mercy’s sake, sir, keep quiet,” said the woman. “Do 
think of Miss Owen.” 

Love had heard it. Like one in a dream she raised her head, 
and mechanically repeated the question. 

“Dead! Do you mean to say he is dead ?” 

Then she turned and looked at her father. 

“Bring me the light,” she said, quite calmly. 

The maid held the candle so that its rays fell on the face, white 
and cold as marble, and on the rigid hands. 

“ Ah, it is true—it is true. My father is dead!” she moaned. _ 

Without another word, without a tear, she laid him back on 
the pillows, softly folding ‘the sheet, and smoothing his grey hair. 

James Owen turned his back upon the dead man and the girl, 
and went away with his heart full of wrath and bitterness. 

“ Foiled again,” he muttered. 

At the door he paused for an instant, and gave one glance at 
his niece. She was on her knees by the bedside now, gazing 
upon her father’s face with a passion of restrained agony in her 
eyes. From first to last she had been unconscious of her uncle’ 
presence. 

“He has escaped me for good and all,” was the lawyer’ 
unspoken thought. “ Now we have to see, my young lady, how 
far you are in my power.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII, 


* Love, we are in God’s hand. 
How strange now looks the life he makes us lead.” 
R. BROWNING. 


No one came to help or comfort Loveday Owen in her bereave- 
ment. There was no one tocome. Her maid gave the necessary 
directions, fixed the day for the funeral, and ordered mourning 
clothes in Miss Owen’s name. Love herself seemed stunned; she 
took no heed of what was done. 

“T cannot think of anything. Please arrange all for me,” she 
had said to her maid, Maurice, on the day after her father’s death. 
The woman was kind-hearted and capable, and although she had — 
not lived at Old Place long enough to have any very strong 
affection for her young mistress, she pitied her exceedingly, and 
did her best for her, according to her lights. 

So the dreary days dragged by until the morning of the 
funeral. Then Love roused herself, and declared her intention of 
attending it. Maurice remonstrated. She thought it not only 
indecorous, but almost dangerous for the girl to go in her present 
condition. For the servant took that strange quietness, verging 
on stupor, for bodily illness, and feared some serious result. But 
her arguments were of no avail. 

“T am quite well,” said Love. “I must be with him to the 
end.” 

It was in the second week of November, a bright, frosty day. 
The little procession, the coffin and its bearers, followed by the 
sad young figure of the only mourner, passed in a few minutes 
from the house to the churchyard. At the church door they 
were met by Mr. Maynard’s curate, that young parson of whom 
mention has been made. Love shuddered at the sight of him. 
It brought home to her her utter loneliness. 

Maurice stood near her during the ceremony, expecting to see 
her faint, or at least break into uncontrollable weeping, and pre- 
pared to lend what support she could in such a case. But Miss 
Owen endured it all with the same stony calmness, and walked 
— to her empty home when it was over with the same steady 
step. 

The curate, somewhat offended at receiving no invitation to 
partake of the funeral baked meats, went away without proffer- 
ing consolation or sympathy ; for which Loveday, so far as she 
felt anything, felt grateful. But Maurice abused him roundly for 
it afterwards to her fellow-servants. 

The curtains'were drawn back and the shutters thrown open 
When Love re-entered the house, and the cold sunshine was 
streaming in on the familiar rooms, now looking so curiously 
unfamiliar. The study, to which she instinctively went, after her 
habit on coming in from the outer world, had been dusted and 
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swept with unnatural care, the writing-table was neatly arranged, 
and every book was in its place. But there was a blazing fire on 
the hearth, and an arm-chair—her father’s favourite ania 
drawn close to it. Before the fire stood James Owen, looking 
about him with an air of possession, and in the arm-chair sat 
Priscilla, clad in a bran new dress and bonnet of sombre black, 
trimmed with crape of the precise depth prescribed by custom to 
be worn for a dead brother. 

Loveday shuddered again; there. was something about the 
two which frightened her, and she paused on the threshold, wait- 
ing for what they would say. 

She had not to wait long. Priscilla took no notice of her, but 
James accosted her at once. 

“T am sorry to have to inform you,” he said, “that under the 
conditions of your grandfather’s will you are left penniless.” 

The girl’s heart sank, though not so much at the cruel words as 
at the bitter tone in which they were spoken. 

“TI do not understand,” she faltered, struggling to preserve an 
indifferent demeanour. 

“You will understand directly,” proceeded the lawyer. “I 
will speak plainly. Your mother was not a widow when your 
father went through the form of marriage with her. Conse- 
quently your father’s marriage was invalid. I presume that you 
are acquainted with the terms of your grandfather’s will ?” 

He paused, apparently waiting for an answer. 

Love stood erect, with a new kind of light in her eyes. Her 
hands were locked together in a tense clasp which betrayed her 
agitation, but her voice was steady, and her lip did not quiver as 
she replied, 

“T am not instructed well in such matters,” she said, “ but you 
seem to say that my parents were not lawfully married.” 

“Precisely,” answered her uncle. 

“Do you mean that my father was not honourable ?” 

“Your father, as far as I can judge, meant well enough, but 
your mother is a bad woman, and you—are a bastard as well as 
a beggar.” 

“My mother is a bad woman.” 

She repeated the words slowly, as if trying to take in their full 
significance. 

“No,” she said, still dreamily, “no, my mother is dead. She 
was good. She is dead.” 

“ You make two mistakes there,” said the lawyer. “She is 4 
bad woman, and she is not dead. At least she was not dead 4 
fortnight ago. And I have evidence that she married your father 
while her first husband was alive, which was scarcely a virtuous 
proceeding.” 

Love’ s self-command suddenly deserted her. 

“My mother is alive, do you say? Oh, tell me where she is 
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Let me go to her! Oh, what happiness, my mother is not 
dead ! : 

Then she burst into tears, and flung herself at her uncle’s feet 
in an abandon of entreaty, all the more piteous from the contrast 
to her previous quietude. “Tell me where she is. My mother 
is not wicked ; you do not know her. Oh, how could you say 
those words? But it is nothing, nothing, if you tell me the truth 
that she is yet living. Are you deceivingme? Do you say it to 
console me, because my father is dead? Say it again, my mother 
is living! Mon Dieu, je te remercie !” 

For a moment James Owen seemed inclined to relent. Then 
he turned away from her. 

“Get up,” he said, roughly, “you are behaving like a fool. I 
have proofs of all I have told you ; and if you want to go to your 
mother, you can have her address. But I should have supposed 
an honest girl would have been ashamed to own the woman who 
bore her dishonestly.” 

Love stood erect again, her passion mastered by indignation. 

“Pardon me,” she said, and her voice was as steady as his own, 
“you will allow that you have told me a good deal that is 
startling. Have the kindness to give me my mother’s address, 
and I will leave you at once.” 

“You mean to gotoher? Well, it will simplify affairs. There 
is the address. Of course, you cannot remain here; you would 
be ia my way. But I shall not object to your staying a couple of 
days to give you time to write and tell your mother you mean to 
join her.” 

“You are generous,” answered the girl, her eyes flashing, “ but 
I will not trespass on you. I will order the carriage, and leave 
immediately it is ready.” 

“You will be pleased to give no such order. The carriage is 
not yours. You can have the fly in which I drove out from 
Brockwell, if you please ; but I shall require the carriage myself.” 

Priscilla had listened so far in silence, but at this she rose from 
her seat, and remonstrated with her brother. 

“Tt is not seemly,” she said, “ for a young lady to travel on the 
day her father is buried.” 

“Young lady,. indeed,” sneered the lawyer, “a pretty young 
lady. She has not a penny to bless herself with, nor a name to 
call her own. What does it matter when she travels? Who 
cares what becomes of her ?” | 

He was in the worst possible temper. True, he was secure of 
Richard’s money and estate—there was no possible doubt of that ;— 
but even this did not reconcile him to the failure of his cherished 
hope of humiliating his brother; nor did his niece’s attitude 
tend to soften him. Indeed, he had been growing more and more 
annoyed at her apparent indifference to the loss of her fortune 
throughout the interview. If she had wept and wailed and 
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implored him to take pity on her and allow her to remain in the 
house, he might have softened towards her, for he would have felt 
himself in some measure avenged. But in proportion as she 
showed herself proud and self-reliant, did his heart harden against 
her. He wanted to see her wince and shrink, and he went on 
with increasing brutality. 

“You do not seem to realise your position. Do you understand 
that you are a disgrace to our family? That none of your fine 
fashionable friends will acknowledge you when they know the 
truth that you are no better than the nameless brats in the 
village? You are very wise voluntarily to go away and hide 
yourself, for you would be compelled to do it eventually, if 


” 


you—— 

“Hush, brother,” interrupted Priscilla, “you have said far too 
much. Of course she must go; thatis quite certain, but she need 
not go to-day.” 

That inconvenient heart-stirring was again troubling the grim 
spinster. There was actually a moisture in her eyes as she looked 
at the girl. 

“Thank you,” said Love, “I prefer to go to-day.” 

“Then you had better pack your box at once,” said Priscilla. 

But she did not mean it unkindly; if the truth were known, 
perhaps she said it more with the idea of getting Loveday away 
from her uncle than with a view to accelerating her departure. 

Maurice was greatly exercised when Love informed her, with- 
out an attempt at explanation, that she found she must leave Old 
Place that afternoon, and that she, Maurice, was not to accompany 
her. 

“ But, miss, you ain’t used to travelling alone,” she protested ; 
“and just now, too, when you ought to be in bed and taken every 
care of, if I had my way, to start off of a journey do seem the 
height of imprudence, miss, if you'll excuse me.” 

“T shall manage well enough,” answered Love. “I am only 
going to London, and I know the journey. Do not talk of it, 
please, Maurice. I cannot talk of it. I am very sorry to leave 
you. You will hear all when Iam gone. Do not ask me to tell 
you now.” 

And Maurice had tact enough to say no more, but busied herself 
in packing such of her mistress’s clothes as seemed suitable to the 
occasion. 

“Your jewellery, miss, I suppose you won't take, not being 
worn in mourning,” she said. ., 

“Put in what you think fit,” answered Loveday, “only do 1t 
quickly.” 

“TI will take proper care of what you leave, miss, till you come 
back,” said the maid. 


‘ And Love could not resolve to tell her she was never coming 
ack. 
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Priscilla emerged from the study as her niece passed through 
the hall on her way to that hired fly of which the lawyer had so 
oraciously offered her the use. She had had a few sharp words 
with her brother regarding his treatment of the girl, and her 
yellow face was a trifle flushed. 

“Have you any money?” she asked in a whisper. “ Hush, 
don’t let James hear. J didn’t want to have you driven out of 
the house like this, but he is a hard man. Go to Miss Rhys, 
she is vain and worldly, but she will not let you want. Here is 
some money for your journey. Miss Rhys is in Italy; you had 
better go straight to her. And, and—if you are in any real 
straits you may write to me, and I will see if I can spare you a 
little more. Iam not rich, so don’t write unless you are obliged. 
But I can’t see my brother’s child go away without a pound in 
her pocket.” 

Love was too much astonished at this unexpected liberality to 
make any reply, nor did Priscilla give her the opportunity. She 
thrust a folded banknote into her niece’s unwilling hand, and 
quickly withdrew, closing the study-door behind her, and Love 
went on, half inclined to fling the dole on the floor, but restrained 
by feeling that her aunt meant kindly by her. 

“Where to, miss ?” asked the fly-driver, touching his hat. 

“Drive to Brockwell station,” said Loveday. “I wish to catch 
the 3.15 train to London.” 

Maurice wrapped a fur rug round her, and handed in her 
travelling-bag, having previously taken care to furnish it with 
wine and sandwiches; the old Breton woman followed with 
her violin, and wept as she bade her adieu, while deaf and dumb 
Harris, the gardener, mumbled an inarticulate good-bye. They 
all thought it sad and strange that she should leave her home 
thus lonely and unattended, at such a time. But they could 
not guess that she was going forth into the world, deprived of 
her possessions, stripped of her very name, to seek out a dis- 
honoured mother, whom she had for ten years believed to be a 
saint in heaven. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘* Alone! that worn-out word, 
So idly spoken, and so coldly heard ; 
Yet all that poets sing, and grief hath known, 
Of hopes laid waste, knells in that word—alone !” 


BULWER LytTTon. 


It was night when Loveday reached Paddington, and the pale 
electric light of that busy terminus shone on mud-splashed cabs 
and dripping cabmen, for the white frost had turned to rain, and 


the wet streets were deep in slush such as only London can show 
when a thaw sets in. 
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The girl had come up in a second-class carriage, with a kindly 
but oppressively civil bagman, and a pretty young governess on 
her way to her first situation. The latter had got in at Gloucester, 
and at Swindon the bagman had offered to take his companions 
to the refreshment room, informing them that “the soup there 
warn't ‘arf bad, and a plate of it apiece would keep the cold out 
of ’em, better than any of them shawls and things.” 

Both the girls declined this friendly invitation, exchanging 

lances with each other as they did so, and for a moment Love- 
day felt inclined to speak to the shy little creature opposite to 
her. But she was too much occupied with her own reflections to 
be able to enter into any sort of conversation, and the governess 
was too nervous to break the ice for herself. So they remained 
silent, and presently Loveday was again lost to outward things, 
her heart aching for her dead father, while she eagerly looked 
forward to the meeting with her mother, the fact of whose exist- 
ence was to her like a star in the black night of her grief. 

Until she reached Paddington, and, after getting her modest 
trunk transferred from the luggage van to a hansom, found the 
driver inquiring whither he should drive her, she had not thought 
of looking at the address her uncle had given her. 

Now she took it out, and read it aloud. 

“1417, Cable Street, Leman Street, E.” 

“Cable Street?” ejaculated the man; “never heard of it. 
What’s the rest of it, lady ?”’ 

“Leman Street, East,” repeated Loveday: I do not know 
myself where it is.” 

The porter, to whom she had given a sixpence, interposed 
with a direction. 

“T knows Cable Street,”’ he said; “Tis out Whitechapel way, 
you goes down Leman Street from Aldgate ‘igh Street, to the 
Midland Railway arch, and Cable Street is to the left. But are 
you sure you've got it right, miss? It’s a queer place for a lady 
to go to.” 

“It is written here,” said Love, showing him the paper. 

“ Well, I ’opes it’s all right,” said the man. 

Something in his tone pierced through the girl’s dulled senses 
to her brain. It was as if a real voice, with a ring of pitying 
kindness in it, were breaking in upon a bewildering dream. 

She looked up at him. He was a singularly ugly young man; 
his nose had been badly broken in early youth, and was now 
indescribably crooked ; his mouth stretched half across his face, 
little beautified by the addition of a stubby red moustache, and 
his massive figure had an ungainly slouch. But for all that, her 
womanly instinct told her that he was a good man and true, 
and she turned to him, as to a friend, in the sudden and awful 
feeling of isolation which his remark awoke in her. 

“Why do you doubt?” she exclaimed ; “it is my mother; 
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they said she was dead, and only to-day I have learned that she 
is living.” 

The porters mouth twitched ; he looked uglier than ever. 

«Tt ain't a place for a young lady like you to go to, and that’s 
a fact,” he said. ‘“ You may find you’ve been deceived, tho’, of 
course, not knowing I can’t say. But if so be you should find 
anything wrong, and not know where to go to, seeing as it’s a 
queer place, there’s my sweetheart as lives near by, and will be 
proud to serve you if she can. It’s a lodging in Nightingale 
Lane, number 27, and Jessie Moss is her name, on the second 
floor.” | 
“You are kind,” said Love, “I thank you;” and she offered 
him her hand. 

Then she got into the hansom, unobservant of the driver's half- 
cynical smile, and started for this unknown region. 

The porter stood still for a moment on the platform, with a 
puzzled expression. 

“Now, whatever made me go poking my nose into other 
folk’s concerns like that, I wonder,” he said to himself; “just 
because she ’ad a sort of look about the eyes like my Jessie 
used to when she got that nasty cough last winter. Poor young 
lady ! she’s on the wrong line, and no mistake, if there’s anyone 
belonging to ’er lives in Cable Street. Perhaps she’s a bad ’un 
‘erself all the time, though she did look so young and so lonely. 
Will; it ain’t no business of mine either way, and whatever 
Jessie ‘ll say to me for it I don’t know.” 

At this stage of his reflections he was rudely recalled to himself 
by a fellow-porter trundling a barrow against his legs, without 
so much as a “ By’r leave.” 

“Ad a drop too much, Westmore ?” said his assailant. “Better 
not go to sleep there, old chap, or you'll be nicked as sure as a 
s * * * * * * 

To drive across from Paddington to Aldgate on a wet November 
evening is not a cheerful experience at the best of times, but to 
do it in miserable uncertainty as to what will be found at the 
end of the drive is enough to try the stoutest of hearts. 

Loveday Owen’s courage sank lower and lower as the west 
end thoroughfares changed to the crowded eity streets, finally 
giving place to that east end highway, the Whitechapel Road, 
with its noisy tramcars and omnibuses, its tawdry shops, and its 
haggard, pale-faced crowds, all hurrying this way or that, all 

aring the stamp of a dreary, unbeautiful life, all wearing the 
same look of ingrained anxiety and care. 

But worse still was to come, for presently they turned off the 
main street into a smaller one, and then, after passing under the 
tailway bridge of which the porter had spoken, left this for a 
harrow, dirty bye-way, where ragged, bare-headed women shouted 
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at each other, and drunken men swore and cursed every one who 
came in their unsteady path. There was not much gas here, but 
at intervals flaring jets of naphtha illumined a fish-barrow, or a 
green-grocer’s shop, revealing stale herrings, or withered cabbages, 
while through the open door of a drinking-place a ray of cheerful 
light came across the gloom of the street. 

“What number did you say, lady ?” asked the cabman. 

A small crowd of children ran after the vehicle. A cab is an 
unusual sight in Cable Street. 

“1417,” answered Loveday, in a faint voice, for she had not 
thought it possible that this was the place. 

“This ’ere’s it then,” said the cabman; “and if you're agoin’ 
to get out, lady, you’d better not leave ’old of your purse.” _ 

But there was no need for her to get out. The mistress of 
No. 1417 was standing on her own door-step, quarrelling with a 
fat-faced Irishwoman manifestly the worse for drink. Truce 
was proclaimed incontinently, and both disputants turned their 
attention to the young lady. 

“T want to know,” said Love, “if Mrs. Owen lives here.”’ 

“No, she don’t,” answered the lodging-house keeper; “I ain't 
agot no lodgers o’ that name, nor ain’t never ’ad none. You've 
come to the wrong market for your fish, missy ; we don’t keep 
the likes o’ you in these parts.” 

Until this moment it had not occurred to Loveday that her 
mother might have taken another name. 

“She is a widow,” she said, with an effort, for her head began 
to swim, and she felt giddy and sick. “ Perhaps she is not called 
Owen.” 

“There was a widder left ’ere last week by the name o’ Mait- 
land, p’raps that might ’a’ been ‘er. Got be’ind ’and with ’er 
rent. Paid up ’andsome she did, I will say, at last, which she © 
sold her sticks o’ furnitur’, and left last Saturday evenin’.” 

Maitland was the name of her mother’s first husband, Love 
knew, and probably she had resumed it. Had she come so near 
to finding her, only to fail thus ? 

“Where did she go?” she cried, her voice sharp with pain. 
“Tell me, where did she go?” 

“That I don’t know nothin’ about,” replied the woman, her 
temper suddenly getting the better of her; “and let me tell you 
you'd best keep a civil tongue in yer ‘ed, young lady ; acommn 
ageravatin’ of me with yer queshtings, and no more thanks than 
to call out like that.” 

Love heard nothing of this outburst. She sank back in the 
cab, and put her hands over her eyes to shut out the hideous 
scene; the dirty, drunken women, the filthy street, the wretched 
half-starved children. 

“Oh! what shall I do? where shall I look for her now?” she 
wailed. 
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The cabman opened the lid, and looked in at his fare. For- 
tunately for Love he was a decent sort of man. 

«“’Adn’t you better go to some of your friends, lady?” he 
said ; “’tis getting late.” 

“J have no friends,” answered Love. “I will go to Jessie 
Moss; it is a pretty name; she will be kind, like her sweet- 
heart.” 

The cabman did not catch this rambling speech. 

“Where did you say ?” he called out. 

“27, Nightingale Lane,” said Loveday, roused by the direct 
question. 
| In a few moments they had quitted Cable Street for one a 
degree less horrible. 

“Ere you are,” said the cabman, pulling up at the door of a 
tiny milk-shop. 

Loveday got out of the cab, and walked in through the open 
door. 

“T want Jessie Moss,” she said. 

The shop-woman looked at her curiously. 

“Second floor back,” she answered laconically. 

Love paid the cabman without asking what his fare was. 

“Tsay, lady,” he began, as she handed him the coin, for he 
thought it was a sixpence. Then he saw that it was half-a- 
sovereign, and began again, “1 say—” for he was an honest man, 
and, notwithstanding the trouble this singular fare had given 
him, he did not wish to cheat her. But she had vanished into 
the dark little house, so he carried her property inside and left 
her to her fate, though not without regret. 

“T would ’ave done summat for ’er if I seen my way to it,” 
he said to himself as he drove away. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
“ He is gentil that doth gentil dedis.”—-CHAUCER 


JESSIE Moss had not always lived in a London slum. Some- 
where in her memory were stored visions of a world where the 
sun shone among great green trees on meadows thick with flowers, 
where song-birds twittered from daybreak till nightfall, and where 
a child’s eyes opened at dew dawn to behold white clouds sailing 
across blue skies, framed by brown thatched eaves coming low 
over a diamond-paned cottage window. The child was herself a 
‘alr little merry creature, luxuriously treated to a clean pinafore 
‘very morning, sumptuously fed each day with bread and rich 
‘weet milk, fresh eggs, and all cheap country dainties, the pet and 
darling of her happy parents. 

1X years or so did such visions cover in the girl’s mind ; then 
the scene shifted to the great city. She did not recollect much of 
VOL. XV. 15 
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what had led to the change, the squire’s death, her father’s dis. 
missal from his post of gamekeeper because the old estate had to 
be sold,and his vain dream of finding fortune in the world’s centre. 
Her next clear consciousness was of her mother’s pale face, as 
she sat stitching day by day when times were bad and her father 
was trudging London all over in search of work, returning home 
night after night, spent and exhausted, with the same sad shake 
of the head for answer to his wife’s questioning glance. 

Then came another picture; the father in hospital dying of 
disease brought on by want of food and scarcity of clothing in 
the bitter winter weather ; mother and child shivering beside a 
fireless hearth, the furniture sold piece by piece, dry bread their 
only meal. But never remission of the mother’s painful stitching, 
until the day when the weary hands turned stiff and cold, and 
the haggard features grew calm under the sacred touch of death. 

Little Jessie, twelve years old then, was taken in by a good- 
hearted neighbour with three or four little children, whom she 
nursed and tended with such devotion as only an unchildlike child 
of her kind is capable of, in return for the keep and living she was 
given. She was kindly treated by Mrs. Robins and her husband, 
a burly, gentle-spoken policeman, and for several years she had a 
happy home with them, growing meanwhile into a tall, gracetul 
girl, with soft dark eyes set in a pretty rosy face. 

“It does one good to look at Jessie, it do,’ Robins would 
declare ; “ she ain’t like a Londoner, now, is she ?” 

Presently bad luck came to the Robins, for the lodgers who 
occupied two rooms in their little house got into difficulties and 
finally decamped, leaving a couple of empty boxes and a neatly- 
corded brown paper parcel full of turnip-tops in lieu of the six 
weeks’ rent which they owed. One of the children fell ill, too, 
and despite the utmost care and scraping on the part of Mrs. 
Robins and Jessie, they got into arrears with their rent and found 
that they must move into a cheaper dwelling. Then, with many 
tears, did Jessie resolve to leave them, pointing out that her help 
with the children and the little she could earn at tailoring did not 
cover the balance of her keep and clothing, and arguing that in 
domestic service she would have board and wages too. The little 
ones wailed aloud, and Robins went about his work for days as 
gloomily as if he had been losing a daughter, while Mrs. Robins 
could not speak of the change without a sob. But it was 80 
evidently the right thing that pretty Jessie held to her detel- 
mination, and soon found a place as cook in a great baby-linen 
warehouse in the West End, at wages high enough to enable her 
to dress herself more tidily than she had ever done since the 
halcyon days of her childhood, and moreover to send the police- 
man’s family substantial and frequent tokens of her gratitude 10 
their long kindness to her. A year after she quitted their home 
Robins exchanged to a country station, and took his wife and 
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family with him, their move being materially facilitated by the 
money Jessie gave them ; and about the same period she began to 
keep. company with Tom Westmore, who came from the same 
Gloucestershire village as herself, though neither was aware of 
the fact till they had for some time been “ walking together.” 

Now that the Robins were doing well again, and were no longer in 
need of her assistance, Jessie began to lay by against her marriage, 
and her little hoard was assuming fair proportions when a cloud 
came over her bright prospects in the shape of failing health. 
Cough, headache, and increasing weakness obliged her at length 
to consult a doctor, who shook his head when he heard of her long 
day’s work in the underground, gas-lighted kitchen, and ordered 
her to leave her situation at once unless she wished to die of 
rapid consumption. Tom Westmore would have married her 
then and there, but Jessie refused the home he offered her, vowing 
never to marry him at all unless she grew strong again. They 
had quite a sharp quarrel over it, but Tom came round when he 
found that his sweetheart was firm, and she had been making her 
living by needlework in her tiny lodging in Nightingale usd 
for more than a year before that dismal November night when 
Loveday Owen staggered into her room, pale as death, with a 
look of despair on her face, murmuring under her breath, 

“Jessie Moss, it is a pretty name, she will be kind, she will 
help me.” 

Jessie was stitching busily at trouser-finishing, binding, 
button-holing, pressing, all for threepence halfpenny a pair, and 
cotton to find besides. She had been working a little harder than 
usual to day, and had got through a good shilling’s worth since 
she began at six o'clock in the morning, so, although her back 
ached and her eyes swam, she was humming cheerfully as she 
bent over her needle, thinking of her Sunday stroll on the Em- 
bankment with Tom, and of the eightpence which she would be 
able to put into her money-box on Saturday night. 

To her then entered this lady, clad in rich silk and crape, 
which Jessie’s practised eye discerned at once to be of the costliest 
quality,— pulling at the fur about her throat as if its weight were 
choking her, and repeating meaninglessly, 

“Jessie Moss, it is a pretty name.” 

For an instant Jessie felt inclined to resent the intrusion, 
taking Loveday for some district visitor or clergyman’s wife call- 
Ing to offer tracts and admonitions. . But a second glance revealed 
to her that something was sorely wrong with the stranger, and 
she sprang up and stretched out her arms just as Loveday fell, 
apparently fainting, across the narrow iron bedstead which filled 
a third of the little room. Her head would have come sharply 
i contact with the wall save for Jessie’s timely support. As it 
Was it found a resting-place on the workgirl’s breast, and Jessie, 

olding it thus, gazed for a moment at the fair unconscious 
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countenance, the sweet expression of the pathetic mouth, and 
the dark circles below the closed eyes with their fringe of brown 
lashes. 

“ Poor dear, poor dear,” she murmured. 

Then she laid her tenderly on the bed, and began to rub her 
hands and sprinkle water on her face, for she was one of those 
rare women who have the sense to act first and give vent to their 
curiosity afterwards She was at a loss to imagine who the lady 
might be or what had led her there, but just now that seemed 
of Tittle consequence compared with the immediate necessity of 
“bringing her to.” 

This proved to be far from easy ; indeed, so long did Love con- 
tinue insensible that Jessie began to doubt whether she had not 
better ask her neighbour to run for the doctor. However, after a 
time, she showed signs of returning animation, and presently she 
opened her eyes and looked round the tiny room with a glance, 
languid truly, but perfectly conscious. 

“How did I come here?” she asked, ‘my head aches, and | 
cannot recollect.” 

“You was took rather queer, miss,” answered Jessie, “ you'll 
be better after a bit, if you keep quiet.” 

“Tam troubling you,” said Love. 

“Don’t mention it, miss. You’re kindly welcome to stay till 
you feels yourself again.” 

“Thank you very much. Iam so tired, I long to rest. Per- 
haps you will let me lie on your bed for an hour, and after 
that——” 

“QOertainly you may, miss, such as it is, and [ll make a cup of 
tea for you w hen you wakes, if you'll accept of it. You'll excuse 
me going on with my w ork in the meanwhile, as the days is so 
short this time of the year.’ 

Love was asleep before her kindly young hostess finished 
speaking, and with another murmur of “Poor dear,” Jessie 
returned to her chair by the rickety table on which stood her 
work-box and the farthing dip which illuminated about a square 
foot of the room. 

She took up her needle and began to stitch away as diligently 
as ever, but she sewed mechanica lly, and continually turned to 
look at the stranger. The whole atiair was so completely out of 
the common, so entirely unlike anything that had ever happened 
to her before, that she could scarcely believe in the reality of it, 
save for the tangible evidence of the sleeping girl’s presence close 
beside her. 

The moments passed considerably more swiftly than usual, as 
she worked and wondered who her visitor was, and what had 
brought her there, and she was quite startled when the eight-day 
clock in the corner (the sole relic of the home of her childhood) 
struck nine. It was an erratic old clock. Sometimes it struck the 
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hour,and sometimesit only wheezed out an asthmatic kind of groan. 
Occasionally it stopped altogether for a day or two, without any 
apparent reason, and then went on again of its own accord ; but 
of late it had gone with comparative regularity, and although this 
was the first time it had struck for a week, Jessie was able, by 
an abstruse calculation of her own, to arrive at the conclusion that 
the evening was far spent, and that it was nearly eleven o'clock. 

Her unknown visitor, then, had been sleeping for about four 
hours, and, to judge from appearances, was not likely to wake for 
at least another four. 

Jessie had not the heart to disturb her, and she revolved in her 
mind the problem as to where she should sleep, in default of her 
own bed, for Loveday was lying half across it, pretty much as she 
had fallen when she entered, and even had there been room for her 
she would scarcely have dared to place herself beside that dainty 
richly-dressed young lady, intruder though she was. 

Her meditations were interrupted by a rap at the door, and she 
opened it to find her lover, Tom Westmore, standing outside. 

“Good evening, Jess, old girl,” he said, “I got off an hour 
earliern usual to-night, so | comed over to see how you was 
a-gettin’ along. Ain’t seen nothing of a young lady, sort of curi- 
ous-looking, dressed in black, most off her head with trouble like ? 
she ain’t come to call on yer, I s’pose? I give her your d'rection, 
in case she lost her bearings out this way, and telled her to ask 
for Jessie Moss, and then I couldn’t get no rest for thinking as 
you wouldn’t be best pleased if a totial stranger dropped in 
unexpected, and when I found we was slack to-night, I says to 
myself I'll just go and give Jessie a call, I says, and tell ‘er what 
I've done, tho’ of course the lady ain’t likely to go there. Still, 
if she did, Jess mightn’t be best pleased. So ’ere I am, old girl, 
and I do think as you might ask me to come in and take a cup 
of tea, now I’m ’ere, ’stead of leavin’ me standin’ out in the 
passage.” 

For Jessie stood listening to his long explanation in most 
unwonted silence, and made no movement to admit him, though he 
could see into her room, with its manifest preparation for a meal. 

“Is anything up ?” he asked. 

“Tis quite strange,” said Jessie, “you coming in now, just 
when I was a-wondering whoever the lady could be. She’s asleep 
how, and ‘ave been ever since she comed.” 

“Bless me, you don’t mean to tell me she’s been and comed ? 
Well, I never give it a thought as she really would. I say, Jess, 
you ain’t angry ay y 

“Lor’ no. Whatever should I be angry for? I was only 
thinkin’ as p’raps she mightn’t like it, if she was to wake up and 
ind you a-sittin’ there. Ladies is so pertickler, you know.” 

“So they be, to be sure. What a ’ed you ’ave got, Jess. I 
hever should ’ave give it a thought.” 
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“She were very queer when she come in, but she went off to 
sleep d’rectly after, as nat’ral as a infant. ‘T'm so tired,’ she says, 
and she were off fast asleep that very moment.” 

“She didn’t tell you nothin’ first? Didn't say where she 
come from, nor nothin’ ?” 

“ Nothin’ at all of it. She were too worn out, that’s what it 
were.” 

“T on’y ’opes there ain’t nothin’ wrong.” 

“Wrong? Not there. I knows a real lady when I sees one, 
don’t you be afraid, Tom.” 

At this point Jessie’s quick ear caught the sound of a move- 
ment in the room, and she turned to find that her visitor was 
awake, and looking about her with scared wide-open eyes. 

“ Am I dreaming ?” she murmured, half aloud. 

Jessie came forward with a cup of tea. 

“ Drink this, miss,” she said, “it'll do you good.” 

Loveday sat up and drank it eagerly. She had scarcely tasted 
food since the morning. 

“Ah, how kind you are,” she said, with a sigh. “ Although 
you are a stranger, you treat me as if I were your friend.” 

“Which Pm sure you're very welcome, miss,’ answered Jessie, 
heartily. 

“T have no friends,” went on Love, “I have no home. I don’t 
know where [ shall sleep this night, and I am so tired. May I 
stay here? I will go away to-morrow, if you will let me stay 
only to-night.” 

There was something so intensely sad in her quiet way of 
uttering these words, something so profoundly melancholy in her 
attitude and expression, that gentle Jessie’s heart went out to 
her, and she responded—forgetful of Loveday’s superior dress and 
apparently superior station,—- 

- Poor dear, you've knowed trouble, I can see ; and if you like 
to stay ‘er e for the night I’m sure you'll be kindly welcome. It 
ain't ak of a place for any one, but such as it is, it’s quite at 
your service.” . 

“JT cannot repay you,” said Love. “Such kindness is past 
paying for. But we will talk to-morrow ; I only long to sleep 
again now—to sleep and to forget for a little longer, if I can. 
Will you not lie here beside me? You look so good and s0 
happy, it makes me less sad to feel that you are close to me.” 

“ That’s what I’ll do then,” said Jessie. “ Now you lie down and 
go to sleep, there’s a dear, and I’ll come as soon as ever I’ve said 
good- night to my young man, which ’e’s out on the stairs 
a-waiting to know ’ow you are, ’aving give you the address, tho 
little thinking as youd comed. ‘ 

“A bit touched, eh?” said Westmore, who had heard the con- 
versation through the open door. 

“T don’t think so,” answered Jessie, “ only wored out with her 
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troubles. She’ve got on crape as deep as my arm, and the most 
expensive crape as you can get for love or money either. I 
espex she’s a orfin what ‘ave run away from her natal garjens 
‘cause they wants ’er to marry the wrong gentleman.” 

“ An’ quite right, too, if that’s all,” said Jessie’s lover, “ I'd run 
away fast enough if I ’ad any garjens, and they wanted me to 
marry the wrong Jessie.” 

“Don’t talk no nonsense,” responded his future wife. “It’s 
igh time as you went ‘ome, and I’m gettin’ that tired ’'m most 
ready to drop. So good-night to you, and come again soon.” 

Loveday was asleep when Jessie went back to her room. And 
before long the two girls, thus strangely thrown together, were both 


slumbering as peacefully as if neither of them had over known _ 


care, or grief, or that dumb agony of sorrow which is worse than 
the bitterest tears 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“This may be play to you ; 
’Tis death to us.””-—RoGER L’ ESTRANGE. 


Ir was full a week after Richard Owen’s funeral before Miss 
Rhys heard of his death, and then she learnt it only through the 
columns of the Zimes. His brother had been in no hurry to 
announce the fact to the world at large, and probably would 
have-done nothing to that end save for Priscilla’s remonstrances. 
To her it seemed a slight upon the dignity of the family that one 
of its members should go down to the grave and the event be left 
unchronicled, and she gave James no peace till the correct thing 
was done. 

So it was intimated to the general public that “ Richard Owen, 
Esq., aged 62,” had died at Old Place House, Mountonshire, on 
the 8th of November, and the general public read the notice with 
the usual amount of attention. 

Lady Goring saw it, and remarked upon it to De Limousin, 
who was staying at Goring Hall for a few days’ shooting. 

“That pretty girl will be well off now,” she said; “ you had 
better try your luck. I know you were one of her greatest 
admirers last season.” 

“Admirers, yes; but there we stop. She is too cold, too 
puritanical, to arouse a warmer feeling. And you know, Lady 
ae I am not a marrying man; I value my freedom far too 
much.” 

“Well, I believe Miss Owen is in Italy now, with Miss Rhys, 
so your freedom won’t be endangered by her presence yet awhile. 
Poor girl! how sad for her to be away when her father died.” 

“Au contraire. She is saved some pain. The act of dying is 
hot a pleasing one to witness, nor is it made more so by the 
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inevitable reflection that it is also our own ultimate fate. Fo 
my part I should congratulate our charming young friend if she 
has been spared the obsequies of her parent, rather than say with 
you, ‘how sad!’” 

“Will you sing something now?” said Lady Goring, abruptly 
changing the subject. She was a kind-hearted woman, and De 
Limousin’s cheap cynicism was distasteful to her. 

Loveday was not in Italy, as we know, and Miss Rhys had 
heard nothing of or from her for about three weeks when she 
read of her old friend’s death. She shed a few bitter tears for 
the breaking of the last link between herself and the brightest 
days of her youth, and then she turned her thoughts to the dead 
man’s child, left desolate in her lonely home. 

“She will come to me now,” she said to Mr. Maynard. 

“It seems strange that the poor girl has not written to you,” 
said Mr. Maynard. “You see the notice was not inserted until 
a week after the date of death, and I should have thought she 
would have been able to write then.” 

“She was no doubt prostrated with grief, poor darling. It 
must have come almost suddenly, for in her last letter to me, 
she gave no hint of his being worse than usual. She was full 
of her plans for the village club, and said her father was as much 
interested in it as she was herself. But no doubt I shall hear 
from her to-day or to-morrow.” 

“It would be as well to write to some one else as well as to her, 
in case she be really ill,” suggested the old vicar. “She has no 
relations with her, I know, but there are several servants in the 
house, are there not?” 

“] will write to her maid by this post,” said Miss Rhys. 

She sent two letters to Old Place House that day, and then 
waited with what patience she might for the communication . 
from Loveday which she felt sure must be on its way to her. 
But the next post and the next again came in, and brought no 
news of the girl, and Miss Rhys had become seriously uneasy, 
when a letter arrived from her housekeeper at the Barony, 
relating, so far as was known, what had taken place at Old 
Place. 


‘Mr, James Owen and his sister are there now, all the late Mr. Owen's servants 
having been dismissed. Miss Loveday Owen went away directly after the funeral 
they say her uncle treated her shameful, and would not let her stay an hour in the 
house, which he said was his property and not hers. But the maid, Maurice, called 
here to say good-bye to me, and she told me she thought Miss Owen ins sisted on 
leaving by reason of something said about her mother. M: aurice listened at the st m4 
door, which she did not take shame to herself to confess, and I don’t blame her u elt he 
seeing as her young lady looked like fainting when she came in after the funeral and 
found her uncle and aunt there, and her all alone among strangers, as one may say, 
every one knows that Mr. Owen and his brother w asn’t on spe aking terms these mal 
years. And Maurice heard them talking, but not much of what was said, except 
Mr. James Owen’s voice, that sounded angry what she heard of it. Begging hae 
pardon, madam, for repeating such a word to you, ‘ Your mother was a bad woman, 
was what he said, and Maurice didn’t hear any thing more till Miss Loveday c alled out 
quite joyful-like, ‘My mother is alive! Oh, tell me where she is!’ which made 
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Maurice think she must be going to her, when she came upstairs and said she was 
going away at once. No one have heard anything of her since that day. Maurice 
got her notice next day, and came up to tell me, and ask me to write to you, feeling 
sure as something was wrong for the young lady to go away like that on the very day 
as her father was buried. But we agreed together not to let no one else hear what 
she overheard through listening at the door. Which is the reason I have not wrote 
before, having had my hand crippled with the rheumatics the same as last year, and 
not liking to let Mary Jane do it for me as usual. And Maurice being gone I could 
not ask her to write to you, so had to wait till my hand got better, which I am 
thankful to say it now is, the wind having changed from the north-east, where it has 
remained this month past, and was they say the cause of poor Mr. Owen’s death, for 
he took a chill one day and was gone the next, like a candle, so to speak. I should 
mention that Miss Priscilla Owen seemed kinder to the young lady than Mr. James 
Owen was, Maurice said, and spoke kind enough to her when she was leaving, so far 
as Maurice could hear, and she was standing in the hall with Miss Owen’s violin and 
that, for she had forgotten it, and Maurice ran down to put it in the carriage, knowing 
she would not like to go without it. It was the fly from the Brockwell Arms, the 
carriage was not had out. “It ain’t yours,” Maurice heard Mr. James Owen say. 
Maurice made it her business to inquire of the driver who she saw in Brockwell next 
day where the young lady went to; and she told the porter to label her box for 
Paddington. And from that day to this no one have heard a word of her, and ain’t 
likely to, for the post-mistress told me all letters addressed to her (and several have 
come since the notice in the paper) was returned with “gone away’ wrote on them. 
And now I must conclude, for it have took me two days to finish this, through my 
hand being still stiff. Trusting it will find you as it leaves me at present in the 
enjoyment of good health, except for the rheumaties.”’ 


There was enough in this epistle to give Miss Rhys a fair idea 
of what had actually taken place; for it was easy to read between 
the lines that James Owen had told his niece the story of her 
mother’s supposed disgrace, and that this had driven her away. 
But where had she gone? 

The question was destined to remain unanswered. To all 
inquiries Miss Rhys could obtain but one reply—Loveday had 
left her home on the 8th of November, and had never been heard 
of since. 

Finally from James Owen came the information that he had 
inherited his brother’s estate and property in consequence of the 
invalidity of Richard’s marriage, which, he added, was proven, 
his wife’s first husband having been alive at the time of her 
marriage with Richard. 

Miss Rhys let the brief, legal-looking note drop from her hands 
when she read the last sentence. 

“]T understand it all now,” she said; “I knew a woman with a 
face like hers could not be wicked. What a tragedy! What a 
ruined life!” 

In the new light thus cast upon the disappearance of the wife 
Miss Rhys at once obtained an insight into her side of the pitiful 
story. She could imagine her horror at discovering that her first 
husband was still living, her resolve that neither her child nor 
Uwen should ever know the truth, and her determination to fly 
trom her home and conceal herself for the rest of her life from the 
husband who was no husband, the daughter who had no right to 
her father’s name. Only a true wife, a devoted mother, would 
have been capable of self-abnegation so supreme; only a woman 
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absolutely loyal in thought and deed could have conceived go 
consummate a self-sacrifice. 

Miss Rhys experienced a moment of indignation against the 
man who had loved this woman better than. life itself. and yet 
had been able to believe that she was base. “ Men cannot fathom 
the love of women,” she thought. “He was unworthy of her.” 

But she recalled his life-long sorrow, his unceasing regret, and 
owned that what had been was best. The persuasion of his wife’s 
guilt had crushed him to the earth, but the happiness of his child 
had been the one redeeming feature in his broken life. Had he 
known the truth, had he known that his wife was not his wife, 
that his innocent daughter was a bastard, his burden would 
indeed have been greater than he could bear. Now he was gone; 
the sorrowful drama had closed for him, and at least he had died 
at peace about his child. 

And at that thought Miss Rhys fell on her knees, with a burst 
of passionate tears. “He trusted her to me,” she sobbed, “and | 
have lost her. O my God! how shall I answer to him for it?” 

She was not a woman tamely to sit down and weep, however. 
No sooner did she become convinced that the girl was really gone 
than she proceeded to take every possible step for her recovery. 
She advertised in all the daily papers, put the authorities of 
Scotland Yard on the track, and did everything that affection 
and a clear head for business could suggest. She would have 
gone to Loridon herself to prosecute the search, had not distress 
and anxiety made her so ill that her medical attendant peremp- 
torily forbade her to attempt the journey. 

From Priscilla Owen, to whom she appealed in despair of 
obtaining any assistance from James, she learned that Loveday 
had, as the maid Maurice said, asked for her mother’s address 
that she might go to her; but that availed little, for Priscilla | 
herself, feeling uneasy when the girl neither wrote nor sent for 
the clothes and other property which she had left at Old Place, 
had made inquiries as to the whereabouts of Mrs. Maitland, and 
had learnt that the woman known by that name had quitted her 
lodging in Cable Street, E., some time since, and had left no 
information as to where she was going. 

Careful inquiry elicited from the landlady of No. 1417 that a 
young lady had been there on the evening of November Sth to 
ask for Mrs. Maitland, but where she went afterwards no one 
knew. The cabman had whipped off the crowd of children who 
gathered round while the young lady was talking, and no one 
had heard the address to which she told him to drive. 

Obviously the cabman must be sought for; if he could be 
found they would be within measurable distance of finding the 
girl, for he could not fail to remember a fare taken to a locality 
so unusual. 

But the cabman could not be discovered. Every man on the 
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ranks at Paddington was interrogated in vain. None of them 
knew anything about. the young lady i in question, the fact being 
that the man was not a licensed cab-driver at all, but a gentle- 
man’s groom out of service who had driven the cab that day to 
oblige a friend wishing to take a holiday on the occasion of his 
marriage. And he, who could have told them so much, saw 
none of the papers in which appeared the advertisement con- 
cerning himself, for he was lying in the “accident ward” of 
St, Bartholomew’s Hospital, dangerously ill from the effects of a 
horse’s kick. 

So the days passed on, and no trace of Loveday was found. 
And Miss Rhys’s heart grew sick with hope deferred, for the 
girl was very dear to her, and her disappearance filled her with 
grief and nameless terrors for her possible fate. 

While all the time, if they had but known it, she was living 
within a stone’s throw of the street visited by so many of the 
persons who were making it their business to seek her, having 
taken up her abode with Jessie Moss over the little milk-shop i in 
Nightingale Lane. 


(To be continued.) 
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TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 


THERE has been but one topic of interest and conversation during 
the past month, namely, the polls. Every morning a fresh batch 
of victories and defeats has been laid upon our breakfast-tables, 
and we have turned to the election intelligence almost with as 
much anxiety as men turn towards the official bulletins from 
the seat of war. A French cynic has observed that there is 
something pleasant about the misfortunes of-our best friends, 
and it is always remembered against an unseated member that 
he was confoundedly conceited about his success last November, 
and that ‘after all” a little adversity will do him good. Many 
brave men have disappeared : 


“In that sore battle, when so many died 
Without reprieve, adjudged to death 
For want of well pronouncing Shibboleth :” 


and their best friends have gone about the town, saying, “ Have 
you heard poor So-and-So is out? Very hard, isn’t it, after six 
months’ glory? 1 always told him politics was a_ terribly 

uncertain game,” etc., etc. Most of those who have fallen may. 
be left to nameless oblivion, and the commiseration of their best 
friends. Excellent men they were, no doubt, but they come 
under the category of those who “won’t be missed.” Three ot 
four there are among the slain who call for passing mention, 

although, as Voltaire says, “ J7 n’a pas d’homme nécessaire,” ant 
it is wonderful how soon the places of indispensable men get 
filled up. Any one passing down Pall Mall about midnight on 
Monday, the 6th of July, would have been startled by a loud and 
sudden roar proceeding ‘from the open portals of a plate-glass and 
red granite palace, known to the world as the Carlton Club. 

The excitement communicated itself to the waiters, who told the 
porter, who told the commissioner, and even the most stolid of 

Stoic philosophers, the London hansom cabby, seemed moved by 
the news, which flew like the fiery cross up Pall Mall and St 
James’s Street t, and was borne away to the far west by ladies 1D 
carriages, who had been waiting for hours outside the Carlton fo 
the telegrams. “What’s the matter, p’liceman?” asks the 
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innocent passenger of the constable, who is telling the news to 
the sentry outside the War Office. “Why, Dilke’s out for 
Chelsea; that’s the matter,” answers the helmeted sphinx, 
leaving you to conjecture whether he’s pleased or sorry at the 
fact, Dilke out for Chelsea! At last! Mr. Whitmore was 
certainly the hero of the hour in Pall Mall, and if he had 
appeared at that moment in the Carlton he would undoubtedly 
have been chaired. What the people next door thought of the 
affair it was impossible to discover; they gave no sign, for 
Nir Charles is a member of the Reform. Nor is it possible to say 
whether the triumph of a young barrister, clever and cultivated, 
but with no marked aptitude for public speaking, over an 
ex-Cabinet Minister, of really first-class calibre, was due to 
personal or political reasons, to the Union or the divorce. People 
think Chelsea ought to be a very Conservative part of London, 
because it is S.W.; but, as a matter of fact, although Chelsea 
has had a rejuvenescence of fashion in the last few years, the 
masses far outnumber the classes, there, as everywhere else, except 
perhaps in South Kensington, South Paddington, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, and the Abbey division of Westminster. But 
itis a curious fact that (such is the pettiness of human nature), 
the majority of men always take a keener interest in personalities 
than in principles. This is true of the House of Commons,— 
Plato said long ago of popular assemblies, «ai det wept avOpwrrwv 
Tovs “NooUS MoLovaL, HKeictTa dirocopia MpéTTOVTAa TroLovvTES,— 
and it is truer still of the public. A great many people 
think Sir Charles Dilke guilty; a great many think him 
innocent ; but all men like their Member of Parliament to be, 
like Ceesar’s wife, “above suspicion,” and considering the 
narrowness of the majority, there seems little doubt that, 
although his opponent acted with scrupulous chivalry, Sir 
Charles Dilke was defeated by Mr. Crawford rather than by Mr. 
Whitmore. Another memorable defeat was Mr. Goschen’s at 
Edinburgh; memorable, disgraceful to Edinburgh, but not the 
least surprising. What is far more surprising is that a man of 
Mr. Goschen’s lucidity and knowledge of men could ever have 
committed the mistake of going to Edinburgh. He should never 
have abandoned the representation of the City of London, for the 
City loves to return distinguished men who have actually been 
connected with its affairs, and in the City Mr. Goschen’s family 
has long had an established and commanding position. But 
having left the City, he would have done better to stick to the 
Ripon division of Yorkshire, than to entrust his peace and his 
placee—his reputation they cannot touch—to the hands of the 
modern Athenians, who are as stiff-necked and as ungrateful a 
public as ever insulted a great man. Sir Walter Scott once 
warned us that we should find his countrymen “damned 
mischievous Englishmen,” and writing to Croker, in 1826, the 
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greatest of Scotchmen gives us this truthful portrait of the 
Scotch : “ The restless, and yet laborious and constantly watchfy] 
character of the people, their desire for speculation in politics op 
anything else, only restrained by some proud feelings about their 
own country, now become antiquated, and which late measures 
will tend much to destroy, will make them, under a wrong 
direction, the most formidable revolutionists who ever took the 
field of innovation.”” The Scotch are at present “ under the 
direction ’’ of Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Goschen should have beep 
warned by Macaulay’s fate, and not have exposed himself to this 
rebuff from a churlish and conceited populace. It has been said 
that Mr. Goschen’s name stuck in the throats of the Edinburgians, 

and that one reason why Mr. Gladstone has such a hold on them 
is that his maternal family name is Robertson. This may be s0, 

for the Northern Athens is not, like the city of the Violet Crown: 

remarkable for cosmopolitan culture: but it is not likely; 
Macaulay’s name actually begun with Mac, and they treated 
him just as rudely. The other remarkable catastrophe of the 
campaign was the rejection of Sir George Trevelyan (who sue- 
ceeded to the baronetcy by the death of his father, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, the husband of Macaulay’s sister), by the Hawick 
Burghs. ‘Sir George Trevelyan fell between two stools. While 
detesting Mr. Gladstone’s policy openly, and probably despising 
his conduct in his heart, he persisted in pouring the most fulsome 
adulation apon his late chief. He believed Home Rule to be 
ruinous ; but still greater than his alarm, was his grief that he 
should be compelled to separate himself ‘from the greatest and 
best of men. This class of goods is decidedly at a discount just 
now, quite a drug upon the market, nor is Sir George Trevelyan’s 

manner of recommending them likely to improve their chances. 

Sir George’s style is occasionally hysterical, a little like that of 
a gushing school girl, and his praise of Mr. Gladstone irritated 
everybody, for the simple reason that Mr. Gladstone is at this 
moment the best-hated man on both sides of the House of 
Commons. There are Gladstonians from convenience ; there are 
anti-Gladstonians from conviction; but it may be doubted 
whether there are any Gladstonians from love, for a dissolution, 
like a revolution, is only justified by success, and from the first it 
was evident that the personal piébiscite did not take the fancy of 
the people. So that altogether Sir George Trevelyan did not 
strike the right note ; the public does not understand half- way 
men ; he irritated the anti-Gladstonians without conciliating t the 
Gladstonians, and consequently he lost his seat, and the loss is much 
to be regretted, for he is a brave, honest, clear-headed man, of 
whom England has much need. But it is to be hoped that 
the rejection of Mr. Goschen and Sir George Trevelyan by two 
Scotch constituencies will cure disting uished men of the mania for 
running up to Scotland, and will destroy the popular fallacy that 
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the Scotch are an intellectual people, with a genuine appreciation 
of mental merit. Two other innocents have been massacred by 
the King, who have only themselves to thank if their extinction 
is surrounded by a halo of ridicule. The brothers Joseph, Mr. 
Arch and Mr. Leicester, made themselves conspicuous in the last 
Parliament, not in the least by their grammar or their garb, for 
in these points the House of Commons is the most perfectly 
republican assembly in the world, but by their vehement 
denunciations of every class but their own, by their astonishing 
imnorance of every subject under the sun, and by their overween- 
ing assumption of authority to represent the masses. Just 
before the elections began, these two gentlemen put their heads 
and “ Webster ’’ together, and issued a manifesto “ to the horny- 
handed sons of toil,” in which they announced, with the grace of 
a Lamartine and the benevolence of a Louis Blanc, that ‘ the voice 
of the people is the voice of God.’’ Next to the electric light, this is 
clearly the greatest discovery of modern times. The whole country 
wasagog ; with every circumstance of pomp and solemnity the oracle 
was consulted ; and its answer was awaited in breathless silence. 
Alas for the simplicity of the horny-handed couple! They were 
plain, blunt men, and they had to suffer for the ignorance of 
what Lord Beaconsfield used to call “ affairs of state.’’ They had 
forgotten, like the Macedonian monarch, to bribe the oracle ; the 
divine voice cruelly declared that they had been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting, and two of the worst specimens 
of class prejudice and class ignorance are restored “to their 
friends and their relations.” This is reassuring, for a Parliament 
composed of class delegates would be the worst possible Legisla- 
ture this or any country could have. One or two of the mining 
representatives are genuine working men: members like Mr. 
Burt and Mr. Fenwick will always be respected ; while every one 
rejoiced at the promotion of Mr. Broadhurst, for he is one of the 
most popular men in the House of Commons. Men like these 
are respected because they are genuine and informed: but some 
so-called working-men leaders, both in and out of the House, have 
always been professional agitators, and even worse. It is very 
likely that after the trial of a few Parliaments, and when the 
novelty of the experiment has worn off, the working-men them- 
selves will find out that men of education, whose means place 
them above temptation and render them independent of the Party 
Whips, are just as capable of interpreting their interests and more 
capable of placing them before the House of Commons than 
members of their own class. 
Another decided feature of the election was the astonishing 
triumph of the Conservatives in all parts of London. - It is very 
temarkable that all the large towns in France are Revolutionary ; 
Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles have always been hot-beds of 
Communism. But in England, London, Liverpool,and Manchester, 
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are the strongholds of Conservatism. This is very important 
for two reasons: firstly, because it demonstrates the absurdity 
of Mr. Gladstone’s attempted distinction between the masses and 
the classes; secondly, because it dispels the bogey of the Irish 
vote, and proves that in England, at any rate, it is not the 
determinant factor. Nowhere was this made more plain than 
in the metropolis, the largest city of the world, tainted, as Lord 
Beaconsfield once declared, with Jacobinism, the capital of the 
British Empire, the headquarters of trade, politics, and society, 

To the last Parliament London returned 36 Conservatives ani 
26 Liberals ; to the new Parliament London sends 49 Conser- 
vatives, 2 Radical Unionists, and only 11 supporters of Mr, 

Gladstone, and the majorities by w hich these 11 were returned 
were wofully reduced. For instance, Sir Charles Russell’s 
majority in Hackney was cut down to a pitiful hundred, and 
Professor Stuart, the nursling of the Pall Mall Gazette, ouly 

got in by 245. But South “London was supposed to be the 
peculiar preserve of the Parnellites. Deptford and Rotherhithe 
had been already presented to the Premier by Mr. T. P. O’Connor; 

it was already arranged that Sir W. Brampton Gurdon should 
take the Home Office, and Mr. Lalmohun Ghose should be 
Secretary of State for India, when suddenly it was discovered 
that these gentlemen were at the bottom of their respective polls, 
and that Colonel Hamilton, who was obliged to escape from his 
meeting in,a boat, had increased his majority from 500 to 1,000, 
and that Mr. E velyn had consolidated his traditional connection 
with Deptford by a majority of over 600. Greenwich was another 
of Mr. Parnell’s pocket boroughs ; but here too Mr. Boord doubled 
his majority. There were four other constituencies in South 
London where Conservatives had got returned in November 
between two Radical opponents, where the Irish vote was declared 
to be the determinant factor, and which were already appropriated: 
in imagination by the Gladstonians, namely, Peckham, Newington, 
Walworth, and North Lambeth. Yet in all these constituencies 
the Conservative members were returned with swelled majorities, 
and in Clapham, Mr. Guilliatt, a governor of the Bank of aed 
ousted Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., F.R.S., a remarkably brilliant 

man. There is no question that this result was in some measure 
owing to Mr. Spurgeon’s celebrated letter, in which he said that 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme was “as full of dangers and absurdities 
as if it came from a madman.”’ But undoubtedly the man who 
won the battle for the Union was old John Bright, whose address 
and whose speech to his constituents at B irmingham were zealously 
placarded all over the Kingdom. Lord Salisbury may be a coer- 
cionist, Lord Hartington may be an aristocrat, Mr. Chamberlain 
may be a self-seeking intriguer, but John Bright’s s position 18 
simply unassailable, and Mr. Gladstone’s pettish letter to the 
veteran tribune decidedly increased his popularity. It was per 
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fectly well known that it was only with the greatest reluctance 
that Mr. Bright consented to enter the arena; he refused to 
speak in Parliament ; it was with the greatest difficulty that he 
could be got to stand for Birmingham ; office was no longer 
possible for him ; of him it may be said in the exquisite lines of 
Praed : 
“The glory and the glow 
Of the world’s loveliness have passed away, 


And fate hath little to inflict to-day, 
And nothing to bestow.” 


The Premier’s letters and telegrams were another novel feature 
of the campaign. After his pilgrimage of passion to Midlothian, 
after the old business at railway stations, the “ old man eloquent ” 
ran to Hawarden, where he is now at bay, firing paper bullets at 
his foes. At the time of the Bulgarian atrocities, ten years ago, 
postcards had just been invented, and were eagerly seized on by 
Mr. Gladstone as a means of communication. A postcard from 
Mr. Gladstone was a regular part of every meeting ; but post- 
cards became vulgar, and the vehicle of practical jokes ; so the 
sixpenny telegrams and the old-fashioned post do service for the 
six columns of speech that we used to have. The loss of Chester 
to the Conservatives was no doubt very trying ; it is soawkwardly 
near to Hawarden that it is impossible to go anywhere without 
passing through it, and Dr. Balthasar Foster was one of the 
most devoted followers. For generations every Chester Con- 
servative has been taught that it is his duty to vote against the 
Grosvenor interest; but this time the Duke of Westminster 
threw the whole weight of Eaton into the Conservative scale, 
with the result that the Doctor was defeated. Mr. Gladstone 
wrote to console him, and declared, more in sorrow than in anger, 
that the Duke’s action was “another blow struck at the 
aristocracy.”’ As the Duke has hitherto exerted his interest at 
Chester on Mr. Gladstone’s behalf without reproach, it is not 
easy to see why the mere transference of his influence from one 
party to the other is “a blow struck at the aristocracy.” 
Presumably the blows struck in former times’ for Mr. Gladstone 
by the Duke of Westminster were blows /or the aristocracy : it is 
only when the blows are at Mr. Gladstone that they are also at 
the aristocracy. Are then Mr. Gladstone and the aristocracy one 
and the same? The Duke did not understand this theory of 
blows, and so he wrote to “ My dear Gladstone ” for an explana- 
tion, and then it was pointed out to “My dear Westminster ”’ 
that this was not the first time he had opposed the People, i.e., 
Mr. Gladstone, and that in 1866 he had actually opposed a 
Gladstonian Reform Bill, and in short that he had always been 
a Tory in disguise. ‘“ We think that the honour of England 
requires to be cleared ; and we lament that those who in your 
position prevent our clearing it, should strike a fresh blow at the 
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aristocracy ; if, indeed, as I believe, aristocracy be a thing that 
is good and wise to preserve, on condition of its acting with 
wisdom and goodness,” in other words, voting for Mr. Gladstone. 
Truly a remarkable letter to close the campaign. It must be 
said before dismissing the great event of the last month, that the 
elections were conducted, on the whole, with sobriety and 
orderliness. There was a cood deal of intolerance shown ‘by the 
Gladstonians towards the Liberal Unionists in their eon- 
stituencies, but there was nothing like serious violence, with the 
dishonourable exception of Islington, where the greatest brutality 
was displayed, both towards Mr. Richard Chamberlain and Mr. 
Leuellyn, a Conservative candidate. At one meeting the Duke of 
Norfolk was seized by the throat, and Mr. Leuellyn actually died 
a few days after these ruffianly performances. Of course he was 
in delicate health at the time, and he did-not probably anticipate 
that he would be so roughly handled. In Ireland, of course, 
there have been riots in Belfast, and people have been killed, 
though the riots have not perhaps been so serious as was 
apprehended. It ought not to be omitted that Mr. Sexton 


gained a seat in Belfast, and Mr. T. M. Healy lost his seat for 


South Londonderry. 

The net result of all this hurly-burly in the dog-days of July 
will be that there will be a majority of consider: ably over a 
hundred against Home Rule, that the Conservatives will number 
over three hundred, and will consequently be by far the largest 
party in the House of Commons, but that the eighty or s0 
Liberal Unionists will be able to put them in a minority at any 
moment by voting for the Gladstonians. In other words, the 
scales, which were held between the parties by Mr. Parnell, will 
now be held by Lord Hartington. That is something, a clear 
definite gain from the General Election ; Lord Hartington has | 
been substituted for Mr. Parnell as the master of the situation. 

But the mere fact of our having been troubled with two 
General Elections in six months illustrates the advantage of a 
written Constitution, like that of the United States, over an 
unwritten customary Constitution like ours. It should not be 
in the power of any one man to dissolve Parliament upon pre- 
tence of ascertaining the will of the people, but really to punish 
his adversaries and confirm his own power. Let us admit the 
sovereignty of the people as a fact, by all means ; let us consult 
the people as often as they wish to be consulted ; but let us then 
adopt the Swiss Referendum, or the pli biscite, by which the 
opinion of the people can be ascertained without the trouble and 
expense Of a General Election. This Election has had the most 
disastrous effects upon the London season, which has _ been 
brought prematurely to a close. In the middle of July, the 
Park, the picture galleries, and the theatres are deserted. Trades- 
men who had laid in expensive stocks of goods for their July 
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harvest are complaining very bitterly, both of the shutting up of 
houses and the buttoning up of pockets, for even those members 
who keep open their town houses swear they’re so hard hit by 
electioneering that there must be no more bills, no more balls, 
“no more nothink.” But a great many of them have fled 
altogether, and many a Mayfair house, taken for the three 
months’ season, may now be had for next to nothing. If to this 
be added the entire suspension of all commercial undertakings 
requiring Parliamentary powers, such as railways, bridges, tram- 
ways, waterworks, etc., some faint estimate of the amount of 
damage and loss sustained by a General Election may be formed. 

Quite a flutter in the diplomatic dovecots was caused by the 
presentation to the Porte of a note from the Russian Government 
announcing that Batoum had ceased to be a free port ; in other 
words, that Russia had determined to fortify it. Here is another 
instance of the evil of frequent General Elections, and perpetual 
changes of Government. Foreign powers take advantage of our 
absorption in contested elections to tear up treaties ; and it is 
understood that Lord Rosebery has declined to express any 
opinion upon the question of Batoum, because, owing to the 
precarious condition of the present Cabinet, and the impossibility 
of conferring with Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, who are 
exclusively taken up with the question of the elections, it was 
impossible for him to deal with the matter in the manner it 
deserved! Here is a pretty position for a first-rate power to find 
herself in! The Foreign Minister cannot pronounce an opinion 
upon the violation of the Treaty of Berlin, to which Great Britain 
was a signatory, because his colleagues are all electioneering ! 
The public may be reminded that the 59th Article of the Treaty 
of Berlin, by which Batoum was made into “a free port,” was 
the product not only of preliminary negotiations between the 
Plenipotentiaries, but of the animated and lengthened debate in 
the Congress Chamber at Berlin. In the sitting of July 6th, 
1878, Prince Gortschakoff said, ‘ I am authorised to declare that 
in his right of sovereignty my august master will declare Batoum 
afree port. This meets the material interests of all commercial 
nations, and more especially, it may be, those of Great Britain, 
whose commerce occupies the greatest number of ships.” On 
what conditions was Russia allowed to occupy Batoum as a free 
port? Dervish Pacha had defended it against the Russians, and 
the concession was granted in exchange for Erzeroum, and on the 
distinct understanding that it should only be held as a free port. 
If the freedom of the port is now to be simply abolished, and the 
place fortified by Russia, one cannot help asking, What is the 
use of treaties and congresses? Why do half-a-dozen elderly 
gentlemen go to Berlin, and sit round a green table for three 
weeks, and then return amidst the plaudits of their peoples, if 
the whole business means nothing, or means, that the treaty will 
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only be observed so long as it suits the convenience of a strong 
military power? Two things, however, may be borne in mind to 
mitigate our alarm or our indignation. One is, that Prince 
Bismarck has made no sign, whereas if the abolition of the free 
port of Batoum had been really a dangerous Russian move, “ our 
chancellor ’’ would have shown his teeth. The other is, that though 
Lord Beaconsfield made a good deal of Batoum at the Berlin 
Congress, in the interests of the game, he decidedly pooh-poohed 
it in his speech in the House of Lords on his return from Berlin. 
“T should have been very glad,” he said, in that assembly on 
July 18th, 1878, “ if Batoum had remained in the possession of 
the Turks, on the general principle that the less we had reduced its 
territory in that particular portion of the globe, the better it would 
be as regards the prestige on which the influence of the Ottoman 
Empire much depends there. But let us see what is this 
Batoum of which you have heard so much. It is generally 
spoken of in society and in the world as if it were a sort of 
Portsmouth, whereas in reality it should rather be compared with 
Cowes. It will hold three considerable ships, and if it were 
packed like the London docks it might hold six ; but in that case 
the danger, if the wind blew from the north, would be immense. 
You cannot increase the port seaward; for though the water 
touching the shore is not absolutely fathomless, it is extremely 
deep, and you cannot make any artificial harbour or breakwater. 
Unquestionably in the interior the port might be increased, but 
it can only be increased by first-rate engineers and the expendi- 
ture of millions of capital; and if we were to calculate the com- 
pletion of the port by the precedents which exist in many 
countries, and certainly in the Black Sea, it would not be com- 
pleted under half a century. Now, is that a question for which 
England would be justified in going to war with Russia?” 
(“ Kebbel’s Selected Speeches of Lord Beaconsfield,” vol. i1., p. 
196.) We think not. 

France has been thrown into a ferment of excitement by the 
stupid and brutal blunder of the expulsion of the Princes. It is 
so stale a trick of Jacobinism that one would have thought that 
the sense of Radicals, of which Frenchmen are very susceptible, 
would have prevented this détise. But it appears that the 
shortest and the surest cut to popularity with the French 
canaille is to insult and proscribe somebody or other, the richer 
and the more respectable that somebody is the better please 1d the 
sansculottes. The “limited expulsion” of the Comte de Paris 
and his own family, and the two Napoleonic princes, has now 
been extended to the Duc d’Aumale, perhaps the most popular 
man in France. He was first of all ‘deprived of his rank in the 
army, upon the insulting pretext that he had not risen from the 
ranks or gained it by competitive examination, though he has 
fought for France in Algiers and elsewhere as few of her sons 
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have fought; and when he wrote to the President of the 
Republic to complain of this indignity, and to assert his proprie- 
tary right to his rank, in common with all other officers, he was 
answered by expulsion. The Duke has a property in Worcester- 
shire, near Evesham, where he will live for the present, and the 
Comte de Paris and his family have found a home at Tunbridge 
Wells. Ifit be true that history repeats itself, the expulsion of 
the Princes is the first step towards a Restoration. 


A. A. B. 
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THE LETTERS OF 
CASSIODORUS.* 


THIS is an extremely well-edited 
collection of the letters of Cassio- 
dorus, to which the learned editor 
has prefixed an introduction of 
equal value. The letters in their 
present state cannot perhaps be 
called history, but they are of the 
highest value as material out of 
which history is made ; illustrating, 
as they do, the cardinal period when 
ancient and modern history meet— 
when the old world was dying and 
the new coming into being 

Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus, 
Senator, was a Roman official, noble 
by descent, philosopher and rhetori- 
cian in training, who rose to the 
highest posts in the service of the 
great Theodoric and his successors. 
Born about a.p. 480, he was 
appointed by his father (who was 
then Preetorian Prefect to Theo- 
doric), as an assessor in his own 
court. Having the good fortune 
to attract the notice of the king by 
a public oration in his praise , he was, 
about A.D. 505, appointed Questor, 
& position, to use a modern phrase, 
of cabinet rank. To him was 
assigned the duty of finally re- 
vising the laws submitted for the 
signature of the sovereign, of 
ascertaining that they were con- 
sistent with each other, and with 
previous legislation. He also 
replied in the king’s name to all 
petitions, conferred with foreign 


**“ The Letters of Cassiodorus.” By 
THoMAS HopektN, London: Henry 
Frowde. 1886. 
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ambassadors, and drafted replies to 
the letters they brought, etc., thus 
combining portions of the duties of 
Lord Chancellor, Home and Foreign 
Minister, and Private Secretary to 
the king. In all but military matters 
he was, at the early age of twenty- 
five, practically prime minister, and 
was one of the principal coadjutors 
in Theodoric’s attempt to found a 
kingdom which should unite the 
warlike vigour of the Goths with the 
civilisation of Rome. Italy, above 
all things, at this period, pined for 
peace as the sole means of recovery 
from the exactions of the frderati, 
Se sae soldiers in name only), who 
ollowed Ricimer and Odovacar ; 
it was therefore the policy of the 
king of the East Goths that the 
two nations should dwell in har- 
mony side by side, his countrymen 
to defend the realm, and _ the 
Romans to follow the arts of peace, 
the hand of the king controlling 
the violence of the one and the 
fraud of the other, with a view to 
the ultimate fusion of the two races 
into one. This theory, however, 
turned out in practice to be un- 
palatable to the Romans, who, 
although they had lost their relish 
for war, could not entirely forget 
the deeds of their ancestors ; the 
kingdom consequently endured for 
little more than the life of its 
founder, and fell before Belisarius. 
To resume, Cassiodorus became 
consul in a.D. 514, and patrician in 
the next year. In a.p, 526 Theodoric 
died,and was succeeded by his grand- 
son Athalaric, a boy of eight years 
old, the regency being confided to his 
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mother, Amalasuentha. Cassiodorus 
retained his position under the 
regency, and was in A.D. 533 pro- 
moted to the highest office under the 
Crown, that of Praetorian Prefect. 
On the death of her son in a.p. 534, 
the regent associated in the govern- 
ment Theodahad her cousin, and 
Theodoric’s nearest male heir, by 
whom, however, she was deposed 
and murdered in the next year. 
Theodahad, however, being deemed 
by the Goths incompetent to resist 
the invasion of Belisarius (A.D. 535), 
was deposed in favour of Witigis, 
who in his turn was made prisoner 
on the fall of Ravenna in a.p. 540, 
and the Gothic kingdom temporarily 
collapsed. Cassiodorus, who under 
allchanges appears to have remained 
in office, probably resigned official 
life about A.D. 538, and retired to 
his native place, Seylacium (now 
Squillace), in the Bruttii, and there 
founded a monastery. For the rest 
of his life he devoted himself to 
literary pursuits, utilising, with keen 
insight into the wants of his age, 
the ample leisure of the inmates of 
his convent for the preservation 
and transmission of learning to 
posterity. He died about a.p. 575, 
aged {)6. 

The great literary monument of 
his life is his correspondence ex- 
tending from a.p. 505 to a.p. 538, 
usually styled the “ Variee,” of which 
an abstract is given in the pre- 
sent volume. His other works 
comprise the “ Chronicon,” a his- 
tory of the world produced in a.p. 
02, and a “ History of the Goths,” 
published in the following year. 
After his retirement he produced 
commentaries on the Psalms and 
Epistles, a history of the Church, 
the well-known treatises, ‘“ De 
institutione divinarum litterarum,” 
and “De orthographia ;” some 
grammatical works, which have now 
perished, and finally transcripts of 
the Psalter, the Prophets, and the 
Epistles. 

In conclusion, we have warmly 
to commend the chapters upon the 
administrative system, introduced 
by Diocletian, and perfected by 

IS Successors, minutely regulating 
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the titles and functions of the 
imperial service, civil and military, 
upon the pattern of which the 
nobility of medizval Europe was 
chiefly modelled, and to thank Mr. 
Hodgkin for the benefit that he has 
conferred upon literature in bring- 
ing out his present work. 


BOLINGBROKE.* 


WE have much pleasure in noticing 
in their collected form Mr. Collins’ 
series of essays upon Bolingbroke, 
as summarising the result of the 
latest researches upon the cardinal 
epoch of the eighteenth century. 
To the first essay on the political 
life of Bolingbroke we must be 
pardoned if we allude but cursorily. 
Up to this point the biography of 
St. John has been the political 
history of England for fourteen 
years. We cannot, however, re- 
frain from calling attention to the 
brilhant description of, perhaps, 
one of the most versatile intellects 
of the century. To the essay 
entitled “ Bolingbroke in Exile” 
we must accord very high praise. 
From 1714 to 1752 his career 
assumes a new aspect, passing 
through a series of changes exceed- 
ing in interest the most thrilling 
romance. He was identified with 
every important movement in 
Europe, whether political, scientific, 
speculative, or lhterary, and with 
the development of thought, his- 
torical, theological, or metaphysical. 
He was associated with the first 
intellects of the time, and at his 
feet men like Pope and Voltaire 
were not ashamed to sit. In politics 
his influence was equally great, 
and it may with justice be said 
that from 1726 to 1742 he was the 
soul of the most powerful parlia- 
mentary opposition of the time, 
and to his energy and skill is largely 
to be attributed the success of the 


* “ Bolingbroke : an Historical Study, 
an Essay on Voltaire in England.” By 
JOHN CHURTON COLLINS. London: John 
Murray. 1886, 
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combination which drove the great 
Walpole from office. The third 
essay upon this literary life has 
equal merit both in point of re- 
search and descriptive power. 

With respect to the essay upon 
Voltaire’s life in England, although 
from the nature of the subject it 
is necessarily inferior to those that 
precede it, we are none the less 
indebted to Mr. Collins for the 
light that he has shed upon one of 
the most obscure portions of the 
life of Voltaire. 


MASOLLAM.* 


Ir is a pity that each of Mr. 
Oliphant’s novels should be worse 
than the last. ‘“ Altiora Peto,” 
—curious and entertaining, and in 
parts powerful as it was, if not 
quite able “to equip a score of 
ordinary novelists for the produc- 
tion of a score of extraordinary 
novels,’—the second in the series, 
was hardly equal to “ Piccadilly,” 
the first. And now ‘“ Masollam,” 
the third, is far inferior to “ Altiora 
Peto.” The fact is, Mr. Oliphant 
is getting too serious. The bril- 
liant delineator of “Traits and 
Travesties’’ is scarcely to be 
recognised in the serious propa- 
gandist of an esoteric pietism. 
**Masollam ” ought to be a novel ; 
but it is clearly intended to be a 
tract. We know that a_ tract 
usually contains something of a 
story; and it sometimes happens 
that the story is of sufficient in- 
terest to counterbalance the dulness 
of the good advice. Mr. Oliphant’s 
three-volume tract staggers (so to 
speak) between the claims of an 


entirely improbable but distinctly, 


readable story, and those of a 
fantastic and conscientious purpose. 
The purpose interferes with the 
story, and the story with the pur- 
pose ; and the book in consequence 
is confused, and leaves on our 
minds a confusing impression. 


*“Masollam: a Problem of the 
Period.” A novel, by LAWRENCE OLI- 
PHAYT. London & Edinburgh: W. 
Blackwood & Sons. 1886. 
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Still “‘ Masollam ”’ is, in its way. 
striking book, and the second part, 
which takes place in a Druse village 
among the mountains of Lebanon, 
has much of the interest of one of 
Mr. Oliphant’snarratives of Eastern 
travel. Here, too, occurs the most 
impressive scene in the book, a 
brief scene of real dramatic force, 
in which Masollam, the “ Master” 
of the occult religion, and his wife. 
ambitious of usurping his position, 
make up their minds, at the same 
moment, to murder one another, 
and each is simultaneously aware 
of the purpose of the other, 
Several other scenes in this part 
have a good spectacular quality, 
and here and there is a touch of 
nature. But no character in the 
bookis really living. Mr. Oliphant’s 
purpose (and, no doubt, the peculiar 
nature of his talent) has hindered 
him from achieving, or even 
attempting, the only possible way 
in which his subject could be ar- 
tistically treated. Mr. Marian 
Crawford made a fair success in 
“Mr. Isaacs” by working the 
“ astral currents” picturesquely, 
and without any real belief in his 
puppets or their manifestations. 
Mr. Oliphant treats jis puppets 
with respect ; and so we, if we are 
not bored by them, treat them with 
levity. 


“RHODA FLEMING.’* 


“Ruopa FLEMING” is a tragedy, 
and, in that kind, is the greatest 
among Mr. Meredith’s works. 
“ Richard Feverel ” alone can com- 
pare with it, and even “ Richard 
Feverel’’ is less consistently and 
emphatically tragic. The narrative 
of Dahlia Fleming’s sin, suffering, 
and expiation has little of the fine 
comedy (some, indeed, and that 
excellent) which expresses one side 
of Mr. Meredith's criticism of life ; 
it is a study of intense seriousness, 

*“Rhoda Fleming.” By GEORGE 


MEREDITH. New edition, London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1886. 






































and it deals with the sharper reali- 
ties of life. Mr. Meredith has here 
surpassed himself in the record of 
human action and passion. Of 
certain scenes I can scarcely speak 
without running the risk of seem- 
ing—to those who have never read 
the book, certainly not to those who 
have—an enthusiast, carried away 
by his own feelings. 1 would men- 
tion, as one or two among many, 
the scene where Anthony meets 
Dahlia in London, that in which 
Rhoda forces the money from her 
uncle, Dahlia’s frenzy, and the 
seemingly inextricable tragic tangle 
towards the close,—a long scene 
which holds one breathless on the 
stretch of absorbed attention. Out 
of materials that might be melo- 
dramatic, Mr. Meredith has created 
a drama of humanity which we 
shall find it hard to equal for sheer 
imaginative realism and grappling 
tragic strength out of the pages of 
the “ Comédie Humaine.” 

The plot of ‘‘ Rhoda Fleming ” is 
woven with singular closeness and 
deft intricacy ; its exciting interest 
leads on the eye and mind at a 
gallop. The characters are singu- 
larly varied. Of the three heroines, 
—Rhoda and Dahlia Fleming, and 
Mrs. Lovell,—the first two are 
among the most individual of Mr. 
Meredith’s women, and they present 
an admirable study of a common 
nature modified by a strength and 
weakness of will in the two sisters. 
Another slightly similar problem is 
dealt with in the two brothers-in- 
law, Farmer Fleming and Anthony 
Hackbut. Thesketch of the farmer 
is a noble piece of solid realistic 
work ; but the portrait of Anthony, 
the miserly bank clerk, stands out 
with a vivid strangeness of outline 
never to be forgotten. In sharp 
centrast to his grimly comic figure 
is the incomparable portrait of the 
“Fool of Quality,” Algernon Blan- 
cove, perhaps the finest piece of 
refined comedy in Mr. Meredith’s 
works, Edward, the hero and vil- 
lain of the story, should be com- 
pared with Wilfrid in “ Emilia,” as 
Mrs. Sumfit and Mrs. Boulby might 
compared with the immortal 
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Mrs. Berry in “ Richard Feverel.” 
They are severally variations on the 
same theme, and they prove the re- 
sources of Mr. Meredith’s genius by 
their originality and clear distinc- 
tion one from another. 

Any one who is at the pains 
to compare the original edition of 
“Rhoda Fleming” with the new 
edition now published, will probably 
at first think that no alteration has 
been made. A closer scrutiny will 
show that the book has been revised 
with the most scrupulous and deli- 
cate care. There is very little in the 
way of revision of style, and very 
wisely so. But an explanatory 
touch once and again flashes an 
illuminating light on some dark 
corner or difficult intricacy of 
character or of narrative. The last 
chapter has received considerable 
additions, and we are left with a 
clearer view of the character of 
Mrs. Lovell and of Dahlia. The 
concluding paragraph, less arti- 
ficially striking than the single sen- 
tence which represented it in 1865, 
is more just and more merciful to 
poor Dahlia, and rounds the story 
of her life with a touch of signifi- 
cant and noble pathos. 


HYGIENE OF THE VOCAL 
ORGANS * 


Is a work devoted to the subject 
of the culture and management of 
the voice and prevention of diseases 
of the organs connected with voice- 
production, whilst it also points 
out the best means of avoiding 
those dangers whereby they are 
caused. The author in no way 
seeks to usurp the functions which 
belong to the singing-master or 
teacher of elocution, but treats his 
subject from a medico-artistic point 
of view, in which the artistic holds 
a prominent position. Few persons, 
if any, have enjoyed better oppor- 


*“ Hygiene of the Vocal Organs.” 
By MoRELL MACKENZIE, M.D. (Lond.) 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1886. 
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tunities of communion with and 
the sympathetic co-operation of 
talented vocalists and elocutionists ; 
and whilst they have sought his 
advice as a skilled medical expert, 
he in turn has profited by the ex- 
periences which they have afforded 
him. In the present work, there- 
fore, the reader will find a record 
of the opinions of many shining 
lights in the artistic world, from 
which the author has drawn con- 
clusions that will be interesting and 
instructive to all who have to use 
their vocal organs for public speak- 
ing and singing. Perhaps it would 
have been better for the ordinary 
reader if, in the writing of the 
book, fewer Latin phrases and 
quotations had been used to express 
what could have been done as well 
in English, French and Italian 
phrases are pretty freely used, but 
they are perfectly admissible, as 
being more in harmony with the 
subject, and more or less familiar 
to those whose education has been 
on musical lines. The book is well 
arranged, and gives a good and 
sufficient description of the an- 
atomy of the various parts which 
form the vocal apparatus, and the 
mechanism of the production of 
articulation and musical sounds. 
The latter knotty point, which has 
been the battle-ground of so many 
musical scientists, is well explained, 
as we might expect it, by one who 
has exceptional opportunities of 
making laryngoscopical examina- 
tions of the most eminent vocalists 
of the day. The engravings of 
the glottis, showing the positions 
of the vocal cords, etc., during the 
emittance of low and high notes, 
are clear, and show the different 
methods of their production in the 
chest, head, and falsetto registers. 
Observations have been made on 
fifty persons, most of whom are 
distinguished vocalists. These are 
arranged in tabular form as an 
appendix, and furnish a_ very 
valuable record. The chapters 
which are devoted to the subjects 
of “ Training the Singing Voice,” 
and ‘ Selection of a Teacher,” are 
well worth the study of those who 
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teach and those who are taught - 
and we fully endorse the opinion 
that it is better for a pupil to be 
instructed by one possessing a 
similar character of voice, as imita- 
tion enters largely into the question 
of success. In this the author 
follows the teaching of Madame 
Seiler, who lays great stress on its 
importance. In the section on 
“The Special Hygiene for Singers” 
will be found rules as to diet, 
exercise, alcohol, and smoking, 
subjects on which the physician is 
best qualified to speak, whilst 
therapeutic agents—amongst which 
the ammoniaphone is mentioned 
only to be condemned—are given a 
place. Perhaps it would have been 
better had a little more attention 
been given to the nasal cavities, — 
which are mentioned as important 
resonance chambers,—for it is in 
the posterior nostrils that much 
trouble arises, which afterwards 
spreads to the pharynx and soft 
palate. It is here that many dis- 
orders may be timely arrested, and 
by keeping the nasal cavities and 
their secretions in a pure and 
healthy condition the vox “ fusca,” 
and that béte noir of vocalists, a 
relaxed uvula, may be avoided. The 
“Training of the Speaking Voice ” 
is described as ‘‘ almost one of the 
lost arts.” Early tuition of the 
child in the art of speaking is very 
rightly advocated, the author re- | 
marking that “if there were a 
thoroughly qualified instructor in 
elocution in every school in the 
kingdom our noble English tongue 
would lose its undeserved evil 
reputation for harshness of sound, 
, and much suffering would 
be saved to throats ruthlessly 
stretched and cramped in the fierce 
struggle to deliver the message 
which the speaker has in him. 
“Details of Training,” ‘“ Removal 
of Defects,” and “ Hygiene for 
Speakers,” are sections of the work 
which should be carefully perused 
by all who have the desire to tram 
their own or the voices of others 
for elocution. 



























































BURMA.* 


Tus little book describes Burma 
“as it was, as it is, and as it will 
he.” The author is an Englishman, 
whose thorough knowledge of the 
Burmese was displayed so con- 
spicuously in his ‘‘ Burman: his 
Life and Notions,” that the Times 
despatched him to the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, while the letters he 
wrote about Tonkin and Burma 
impressed the Government so 
favourably, that on the annexation 
of King Theebaw’s dominions he 
was appointed a civil commissioner, 
and sent to take charge of one of 
the principal districts. Mr. Scott, 
or Shway Yoe, as he is also known, 
comes before the general reader 
with excellent credentials, and we 
can confidently recommend his 
work, which is the latest that has 
been published upon Burma, as 
fully worthy of his reputation. It 
is divided into three parts, devoted 
respectively to the history of 
Burma, the country, and the people. 
To the former about forty pages 
are assigned, which is amply suffi- 
cient for those who require simply 
to have a rough idea of the history 
of the country and the causes of 
the annexation. A similar amount 
of matter is devoted to a very clear 
and graphic description of Upper 
and Lower Burma, the Irrawaddy 
to Mandalay, Mandalay itself, and 
the Irrawaddy above Mandalay. 
The final part, however, describing 
the people, their habits and cha- 
racter, and their trade, is the most 
important, and we sincerely hope 
that a perusal of it will awaken 
some of that enterprise on the 
part of British merchants, which 
unfortunately appears to have been 
in a dormant condition for some 
years past. While German mer- 
chants have been overrunning the 
globe, helping by the trade they 
have created to check over produc- 
ton in the manufacturing districts 
of the Fatherland, the enterprise 
of the British merchant has cer- 
tanly lagged far behind the enter- 
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prise of the manufacturer, with 
the natural result that the avenues 
of trade have become clogged, and 
the country has suffered from a 
severe commercial depression, Mr. 
Scott's book is valuable, because he 
indicates the markets that lie open 
to us now that Upper Burma is 
annexed, and describes the resources 
waiting to be developed by British 
capital and skill. During. the 
recent debate on the Indian Budget 
the Government stated they were 
fully aware of the valuable cha- 
racter of the Burmese ruby mines 
and petroleum fields, but Mr. Scott 
mentions in excess the profit that 
could be derived from coal and tin, 
platinum and iron, silver and gold, 
lead and antimony, jade and amber. 
Considering the rubbishy specula- 
tions daily brought before the 
public by unscrupulous company 
promoters, we trust that the real 
and substantial benefits to be de- 
rived from the development of 
Burma will be brought home by 
this little book to the genuine 
pioneers of British enterprise, and 
that the savings of the public may 
be directed through their instru- 
mentality to the encouragement of 
laudableand lucrative undertakings, 
and at the same time to the en- 
hancement of the prosperity of the 
empire. 





ROOKERY MILL.* 


TueE fortunes of a Lancashire 
operative —or Yorkshire, we are 
not sure about the dialect — are 
recounted in “ Rookery Mill.” 

Robert Norris was born before 
his time; he appreciated power 
looms, and saw the value of cotton 
in the days when George the Fourth 
was king. 

Being such a man, it was natural 
that Robert should fix his affections 
on one far above him in social 
standing ; it was natural also that 
he should have to struggle long 


*“ Rookery Mill.” By Mary A. 
JAGGER. 1 vol. London : The London 
Literary Society. 
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against jealousy in his equals and 
dread of dangerous innovation in 
men of superior intelligence. How 
he fought, and how at last he pre- 
vailed, the patient reader will duly 
find out. 

The patient reader, we say, for 
in spite of an abundance of inci- 
dent, suicide, struggles for life and 
death, and the burning of the mill 
itself, it must be confessed that the 
book often drives heavily. 

This is partly owing to the intro- 
duction of too many moral reflec- 
tions, partly to the bad habit most 
of the characters have of talking, 
and, still worse, of perpetually 
thinking aloud in a style worthy of 
a copybook or polite letter-writer. 

“Yes,” says Robert on one occasion, 
speaking of his adopted child, “ she has 
been more to me than a child; in my 
darkness she brought me light. A light 
I thought quenched for ever in the 
irrecoverable past. The thought be- 
stowed upon her kept me from becoming 
a petrified human being.” 

We hope mill hands, however 
superior, do not often talk like this. 
Still it is perhaps better to err in 
this direction than in that of slip- 
shod English. The characters are 
fairly well drawn ; the proud, hard 
spirit of Mrs. Norris, at once cold- 
hearted and obstinate as a mule, is 
very well rendered. The scene 
between her and the gentle-spirited, 
though proud, Mary Horsforth, is 
a good specimen of the book. 


“ Good-morning, Mrs. Norris. I have 
ventured to come and see you. May I 
be allowed to take a seat?’ she (Miss 
Horsforth) asked in a gentle voice. 

“You can please yourself,” said Mrs. 
Norris, as she sat unmoved in her chair, 
and went on calmly darning the stocking 
she had over her arm. “Jonas Hors- 
forth’s daughter may be different from 
the father; but still her room is prefer- 
able to her company.” 

“Perhaps so, Mrs. Norris, but when 
we are in trouble we many times say 
cruel words we do not mean. I have 
been in trouble myself, and I know your 
feelings. It must be a source of great 
regret to you to have one son in prison 
and the other so ill.” 

“And you can sit there, Miss Hors- 
forth, and talk to me in that barefaced 
manner,—you whose father killed my 
husband? Not content with doing that, 
he must make provision after his death 
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to have his work carried on by one of 
his own pattern. Robert is worse thay 
a fiend, and he has driven William into 
prison ; but he will have to suffer for jt 
mark my words. I said Jonas Horsforth 
should not die in his bed, and my words 
have come true. The money that he 
ground out of the bones and flesh of 
Kirkland did him no good. A trouble 
to me that heis ill? No; it wasa pity 
that the blow did not finish its work. 
There now, I have had my say, and if 
you don’t like it, lump it.” 

The book is not at all sensational, 
in spite of all the murders and 
suicides. These are recounted in 
the matter-of-fact fashion of a 
newspaper report, rather than with 
the direct simplicity with which 
writers like Mr. Robert Buchanan 
handle such matters, making the 
scenes effective and telling, without 
strained sensation. There is much 
that is interesting in “ Rookery 
Mill.” If this is, as we imagine, 
the author’s first work, she may 
learn to make better use of the 
evidently plentiful material at her 
disposal. 


ABOUT THE THEATRE.* 


TuIs is a collection of eminently 
readable and interesting papers 
from the pen of one of our best- 
known art critics. The first article, 
which Mr. Archer calls “ Are we 
advancing ?” contains an able and 
exhaustive review of contempo- 
raneous plays and playwrights, 10 
which the author enumerates the 
failures and successes of the past 
few years, and endeavours W 
account for the popular verdict I 
each case. With most of Mr. 
Archer’s conclusions we thoroughly 
agree, though we cannot help think- 
ing that his judgment errs on the 
side of leniency. His opinion, 10 
instance, of Lords and Commons, 
seems to us far too favourable, and 
we should have used stronger terms 
about Mr. Buchanan’s melodramas 
than those which Mr. Archer has 
thought fit to employ; moreovel, 
Mr. Derrick’s efforts. have surely 
been taken too seriously. But 
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there is much force in his censure 
of that pretentious piece of fustian 
Claudian, as In his praise of that 
excellent melodrama The Silver 
Kiny. Mr. Archer considers that 
we have but one actor, Mr. Irving, 
and one actress, Mrs. Kendal. The 
first statement will probably pass 
unchallenged, but about the second 
there is likely to be grave difference 
of opinion. 

The most noteworthy of the 
remaining papers are, perhaps, 
those entitled ‘‘ Censorship of the 
Stage,” and “ The Stage of Greater 
Britain.” Naturally enough, Mr. 
Archer findsno difficulty in exposing 
the anomalous and absurd position 
of the Lord Chamberlain. But he 
performs his task in a thoroughly 
efficient manner, and narrates many 
curious and amusing instances of 
official eccentricity from the times of 
the “magister jocorum revellorum 
et mascorum” of 1544 down to the 
present day. The words of Lord 
Chesterfield, in his speech against 
the Act which established the cen- 
sorship of the Lord Chamberlain 
(10 Geo, IL., c. 19), are as forcible 
a condemnation of the office as Mr. 
Archer can possibly adduce. 

“If poets and players are to be re- 
strained, let them be restrained, as other 
subjects are, by the known laws of their 
country; if they offend, let them be 
tried, as every Englishman ought to be, 
by God and their country. Let us not 
subject them to the arbitrary will and 
pleasure of any one man. A power 
lodged in the hands of a single man to 
judge and determine without limitation, 
control, or appeal, is a sort of power 
unknown to our laws, and inconsistent 
with our constitution ; it is a higher and 
more absolute power than we trust even 
‘o the king himself.” 

In the “Stage of Greater Britain’’ 
Mr. Archer discusses the mutual 
influence of English and Americans 
upon each other in matters theatri- 
cal, and advocates the foundation 
of a self-supporting international 
theatre with much force and 
eloquence. The scheme, we fear, 
is not likely to be carried into 
effect, but it is none the less an 
admirable one ; and we can only 
hope that some day it may become 
an accomplished fact. 
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“ VITTORIA.”* 


“VITTORIA” contains the adven- 
tures of Emilia in Italy, as “ Sanda 
Belloni” the life of Emilia in 
England. Though a sort of sequel, 
it is a work perfectly complete and 
intelligible by itself, and it avoids 
the customary fault of sequels by 
changing the scene of action, and 
introducing plenty of new charac- 
ters. The manner, too, of the 
narrative is somewhat different. 
In the earlier book we had a sort 
of romantic comedy ; here there is 
more of the sternness of tragedy, 
while, according to promise, Mr. 
Meredith has dismissed the “ philo- 
sopher,” who not unfrequently 
interrupted the former part of 
the story; for here “there is a 
field of action, of battles and con- 
spiracies, nerve and muscle, where 
life fights for plain issues, and he 
can but sum results.” The period 
is that of the Italian revolt under 
Mazzini (of whom there is a fine 
word-portrait in the second chap- 
ter), but though the course of the 
story leads through conspiracies 
innumerable, some battles, and a 
number of duels, the history of 
the revolt is always carefully and 
completely subordinated to the 
history of the characters, to which 
it formed no more than a back- 
ground. There is always a danger 
that a story laid in some historical 
period will be swamped by the 
history. Mr. Meredith has happily 
escaped the danger. As a back- 
ground nothing can be finer, and 
it is painted in with telling effect. 
Mr. Meredith's evident familiarity 
with Italy has inspired him with 
some of the finest descriptions that 
he has ever written,—the opening 
paragraph, for instance, is a wonder- 
ful piece of English. 

Vittoria, it need scarcely be said, 
is only another name for Emilia 
Alessandra Belloni. She dominates, 
by sheer personality, the two books. 
As she is in the first she remains 


in the second, developed, indeed, 


*“ Vittoria.” By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
New edition. London: Chapman «& 
Hall. 1886. 
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but perfectly the same in nature. 
She is the most elaborate portrait 
of a woman ever attempted by Mr. 
Meredith, and of all his splendid 
women she is, I think, the best. 
Wilfrid, her old lover, as well as 
Merthyr Powys, whom the close of 
the earlier book seemed to point to 
as the future hero of this, but who 
shrinks into singular secondariness, 
are both present on the new stage. 
Most of the other characters, with 
the exception of Mr. Pericles, are 
new. Mr. Pericles, our old friend, 
the malicious, music-mad Greek, 
with a passion for Emilia’s voice, 
comes out in a more favourable 
light than circumstances — had 
hitherto permitted ; he is an almost 
pathetic figure in his desperate 
devotion to a voice. As for Barto 
Rizzo, the terrible conspirator, 
Liugi, the “ honest spy,” Agostina, 
the quaint, garrulous old poet, the 
Austrian officers, the Italian pa- 
triots, the crowd of ladies—all 
these, novel as they are, are in Mr. 
Meredith’s best manner. Carlo 
Ammiam, who finally wins the 
peerless heroine’s hand, seems per- 
haps a rather unsatisfactory hero ; 
but who could be quite worthy of 
such a bride ? 
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The tone of the book is serious 
not, as in some of Mr. Meredith’. 
novels, humorous and ironical. | 
venture to think, despite the really 
great quality of his wit, that Mr. 
Meredith rises to his highest heights 
in work that is incident: ally touched 
with the style of the humorist. He 
can be a wit, and he can be a tragic 
artist, a romancist, a dramatist, a 
poet. In “ Vittoria” he is some- 
thing of all, but assuredly rather 
chronicler of the human tragedy 
than of the human comedy. And 
‘Vittoria’ is certainly one of his 
best books. The narrative is at 
times almost as exciting as one of 
Charles Reade’s ;_ it has alw: ays a 
poetic richness of which Reade has 
no conception. So stirring and 
absorbing a story cannot fail to 
enchant those readers who for so 
many years have been deprived of 
almost the possibility of seeing it. 

There are a few errata in the 
new edition, which should be 
corrected. On p. 157, wivilling in 
the seventh line should be unwit- 
ting; wordly on p. 164 should of 
course be worldly ; and water, p. 166, 
1. 14, waiter ; and there is a my for 
by on p. 365, 1. 8. 

























THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


A Classified Bibliography of the Best Current English and American Literature 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which it is hoped 
may be issued very shortly, will comprise all the “ best books,” arranged wnder 
scientifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the publisher's 
name, the date of publication, the size and price of each entry. 


« 

Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arran ent of entries follows 
the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 
an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks‘in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIANITY. 


A 1—BIBLE AND BIBLICAL STUDY. 
Barmby, J. Commentary on Hebrews, etc. ; 15s., r. 8vo, Paul. 
A 3-SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Ebrard, J. H. A. Apologetics, Vol. I. [tr.]; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Clark, Hdin. 
Pileiderer, O. The Philosophy of Religion, Vol. I. [tr.] ; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Williams, 


A 6.—SERMONS. 
Thring, Rev. E. Sermons at Uppingham School ; 2 v., 12s., cr. 8vo, Bell. 





CLASS C.—PHILOSOPHY. 





C 3—MORAL. 
Sidgwick, H. Outlines of the History of Ethics; 3s. 6d., er. 8vo, Macmillan, 


CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 


D 3—GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
Esott, T, H. Politics and Letters [reprints from the Mags.] ; 9s., 8vo, Chapman, 








CLASS E.—GEOGRAPHY. 





E 5.—AMERICA. 
Ebbutt, P, Emigrant Life in Kansas, plates; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Sonnenschein. 





CLASS F.—HISTORY. 





F 4__MODERN. 
Trevelyan, @. O. Cawnpore, second edition; 6s., cr, 8v0, Macmillan, 
? 6.—ANTIQUITIES. 
‘gan, T, Romano-British Mosaic Pavements, col, plates; 42s., r. 8vo, Whiting, 
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CLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 


G 2.—INDIVIDUAL (Under Name of Subject). 


Adams, 8., Life of. By J. K. Hosmer [Am.]; 6s., 12mo, Douglas, Edin. 

Blake, Admiral. By D. Hannay [English Worthies]; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Longman, 

De Lisle, R., Memoir of. By Rev. H. N. Oxenham ; 7s, 6d., cr. 8vo, Chapman, 

Raleigh, Sir W. By E. W. Gosse [English Worthies] ; 2s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Longman, 

Wesley, Mrs. S., Life of. By E. Clarke [Eminent Women Series]; 3s. 6d., Pp. 8¥o, 
Allen. 





CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 





H 3.—PHYSICS. 
Landolt, E. Refraction of the Eye [tr.] ; 30s., 8vo, Pentland, Adin. 


CLASS I._ARTS AND TRADES. 


I 5,—INDUSTRIES. 
Cotton Trade of Great Britain. By T. Ellison ; 15s., 8vo, E. Wilson. 
Paper, Treatise on. By R. Parkinson ; 3s., 12mo, Crosby Lockwood. 
I 6.—AGRICULTURE, ETC. 
Ure, G. Our Fancy Pigeons, illus. ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Simpkin. 
I 12.—SPORTS. 
Pennell, H. C. The Sporting Fish of Great Britain ; 12s. 6d., 8vo, Low. 





CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 


K 6.—POETRY. 
Cuthbertson, J. Glossary to Burns’ Poems and Prose; 6s., cr. 8vo, Gardner, Paisley 
Firdausi, Shah Nameh [tr. Chandos Lib.] ; 2s., cr. 8vo, Warne. 

K 9.—FICTION. 


Muddock, J. E. From the Bosom of the Deep ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 
Robinson F. W. Courting of Mary Smith; 3 v., 31s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Hurst. 

































ESTABLISHED 1851. 
KBECK BANK .— 


pampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
per C ENT, INTEREST allowed on DE- 
repay able on demand. 
er C E NT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- 
ealenlated on the minimum monthly 
when not drawn kelow £100. 


nk undertakes for its customers, free of 
1e Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
sand V aluables ; the collection of Bills of 

b, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
ij sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 
Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
IRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
most free, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BrrxBrck BUILDING Society, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND Socrrry, as above. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, ‘with full par- 
ticulars, on application, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








LOWAYS OINTMENT 





Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, 


AN INFALLIZLE REMEDY 
or BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 
WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 
it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 


S, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
INGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 


ave SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


fh) ANTI-<DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER, 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. 


taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 


The Faculty pronounce it “ The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 


Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 


We. 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at is. 6d.. 3s., 5s, 6d., etc. 


‘The economy of Nature provides a remedy for every complaint.” 


For the Effectual Cure of RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, & LUMBAGO, ask for 


VICKERS’ AN TILACTIC. 


Bs at ls. lid., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of Chemists ; 
DrvotT: 6, MUSCOVY COURT, 


and for 1s. 3d., 3s., and 4s, 10d., by Parcels Post, from the 
TOWER HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Stamps and P.O.0. pauable to M. A. VICKERS, Seething Lane. 


‘GST the numerous Testimonials given to the efficacy of Antilactie, Mr. Vickers holds one from a Gentle- 
an residing at Falkirk Parsonage, Scotland, who therein states that, when suffering from Rheumatism, 
BRS’ ANTILACTIC” was the only remedy that 


tf; a Pen ona New P rinciple. NO COMPLIC 


gave him any relief, 


AT IONS. ‘The Requirements of a Fountain Pen 


practically met. 


iT 
FLYING = saint 
8, per box, of all Stationers, mage Stiri N & CAMERON 


Sample box by post, 1s, 1d. 


** Our Editor wrote 400 words with on diy ip.” D uwsbury Reporter. 


MACNIVEN & GAMERON, PaveNrees (istantsmen 1770), EDINBURGH, 


Penmakers to Her Majesty’s Government Offices. 


NEW SHILLING FICTION. 


At all Booksellers 


R STORIES from “Truth.” By 
» GRENVILLE Murray. First Series 


h Cove ) 


» the first of a forthcoming series of 
ihe queer stories appe aring weekly 


wh, contains thirteen of Mr. Grenv ville 

oh sl slo ries lt will be ‘followed rapidly 
Series 

_ ng in their \ ariety, there is not one that 

Gr : vill aoe of the reader.’ — Bookselli r 

ont - by urray has a thousand imitators 


“WARNED! By E. M. Appy- 


had to read it th 


rough without stopping.’’ 
bre Ad vé rtiser. ; } I - 


and Bookstalls. 


FALSE STEPS. By Dovetas Darron. 


** A brisk little story, lightly told.”—G@lobe. 


NOT TOO FUNNY, JUST FUNNY 


ENOUGH. Short Stories. By Howarp 


PAUL, 
** Not too long, just long enough.’ 


’ 


FORD VICARY, J.P. 


‘* Seriously deserving of praise.’ 


Whitehall Review. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Made instan- 


DUTCHMAN ” PEN. 


—Court Journal. 


THIRTEEN ALL TOLD. By M. Moor- 


SOM. [ Shortly. 


READINGS FROM THE DANE. Short 


Norwegian Stories. Translated by J. FuL- 
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Is a Handsome 
CLOCK, ten by ten 
inches, with a large 
Plain Face or Dial, 
keeping good Time; 
has a double case to 














PERRY & CO.’S 


WATCHMAN’S TIME CONTROLLER 


(NEWMAN'S PATENT) 





Is an INDICATOR 
which records the 
hours your Day a 
Night WATCHMAy 
reniains on duty, and 


is ABSOLUTELY 
TAMPERPROORF 




































keep out Dust and Useful in Factories 
Moisture, and is suit- Banks, Hotels, Thea. 

bee ity | 2AQG Daaihli *y 
ry ht} able for Office, Bank, oon eos ie 


ings, and all Instity. 
tions employing 
Watchmen. 


or Factory. 





es). | Price, 42s. each. 
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DA PLA SID III 


ALL DEALERS 


WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
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SOLD BY 
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LA VWATCEMAN LUNG Quran’ 4 ‘ A WATCHMAN UNDER CONTRO 
Send for Circular to PERRY & CO. LIMITED, Sole Agents, 18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
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LONDON, E.C. 
PERRY & (0’S KEYLESS SPORTING WATCH 
In Nickel Case, 21s. Ladies’ Size, Nickel, 25s. 


Ladies’ Size, Silver, 35s. 
In Sterling Silver Cases, 30s. Gold Cases, £5 5s. 
This Watch is the best and cheapest in the market. It sa 
RELIABLE TIMEKEEPER. Horizontal Movement lled 
Crystal Invaluable for Rid 
Cricketing, ete., as also for Schoolboys’ wear. 


The Trade Supplied. 


PERRY & CO. LIMITED, STEEL PEN MAKERS, 


18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


. —s~ 


well finished. Glass. 


Printed by Liazell, Watson, & Viney, Ld., London and Aylesbury. 


